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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Colby’s Outlines of General History 
By FRANK Moore Corry, M.A., 


Professor of Economics, New Vork University. 


$1.50 


Pre-eminently a useful book. Valuable in ad- 
All matter not necessary to a connected 


Special attention paid to mediaeval and 


Fascinating in style. 
vanced study for general review. 
narrative has been omitted. 
modern history of European nations. 


é 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry . . . . $1.25 
Milne’s Plane Geometry (separate) . . 
Adequate preparation for all colleges. Unrivaled as a teaching book. ¢@ 

é 


The first successful combination of the valuable features of inventional 
and concrete geometry with rigid logical demonstrations. From the 


use of the “summaries ” students will become expert in proving original 


propositions. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra... $ .50 


Very interesting book for beginners. Slight transition from arith- 


metic to algebra. New order of classification. 


for descriptive circulars of the best hooks 
for schools and colleges, write to . , 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


LONGMANS’ WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


Exercises in Geography. First Series, 
Elementary Exercises in General Geog- 
raphy. Special application to North and 
South America. By C. H. Lrrre, A. 
M., Pu. D., [lead-MasterDr. Sachs’ School 
for Girls, New York. With a colored 
Map. 12mo, cloth. [In the Press. 

The object of these exercises is first to introduce 
into the early years of Geography study a traming 
in close observation, in recording facts, and in mak- 
ing deductions. The exercises offer material for 
connected lessons leading from the observation of 
single details to the preparation of a complete de- 
scription of a large and complicated subject. The 
pupils are led to collate the facts for themselves,and 
write their own descriptions, They learn as they 
work ; the result of this is the power of perceiving 
essential facts, and of recording what is seen. 


Longmans’ School Geography. By 
GeEorGE C. M. A., B. Sc., and 
C. H. Leste, A. M., Po. D. With 70 
Illustrations. Together with a supple- 
ment of 835 Questions Based onthe Work. 
Large 12mo. 462 pages. $1.25 
Longmans’ New School Atlas. By G. C. 
M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. 
Lerre, A.M., Pu. D. Consisting of 
38 Colored Maps, with 22 Insets and a 
very full Index. Imperial Svo. $1.50 


Hand-book of Commercial Geography. 
By G. C. Cuisnoum, M.A., B. Se. 
New Edition, 1894. With 29 Maps. 8vo. 
525 pages. $4.00 

In use as a text-book in University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell University, Indiana University, Ohio 

State University, and other leading institutions, 

School Text-book of Commercial Geog- 
raphy. By G. C. Cuisnoim, M.A., B. 
Sc. 12mo. 216 pages. $0.90 


Object Lessons in Geography. By T. F. 
G. Dexter, B. A., B.Sc., and A. H. Gar- 
Lick, B.A. Crown8vo. 328 pages. 

An attempt is made in this book to teach the 

Elements of Geography by means of Object Les- 

sons, Lhe book is furnished with a large number 

of carefully chosen illustrations, and a chapter is 
added on ** Hints on the Making of Geographical 

Models.” 

Hints to Teachers and Students on the 
Choice of Geographical Books for Ref- 
erence and Reading, with Classified 
Lists. Prepared at the request of the 
Geographical Association by Huan Rorn- 
ERT Mitt, D. Sc., F.R.S. E., F.R.G.S., 
ete., ete. 12mo. $1.25 


The object of this book is to place before 
teachers and students a selection of the best avail- 
able books on Geography as an educational subject 
and on different parts of the world. 


An Atlas of English History. Edited by 
Samuer Rawson Garpiner, M.A.,LL.D. 
66 Colored Maps, 22 Plans of Battles, 
ete., and full Index. Fep. 4to. $1.50 


The Public Schools Historigal Atlas. 
Edited by C. M.A. 101 Maps 
and Plans (53 colored). Post 4to, $1.50 


Longmans’ Classical Atlas. ‘T'wenty- 
eight entirely new Colored Maps, drawn 
and engraved by E. Wenver, F. R.G.S. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study 
of Ancient Geography, by the Rey. 
Grorce Burier, Principal of Liverpool 


College. Imperial Svo. $2.00 


Kor Descriptive Circulars, specimen maps, ete., and for complete descrip- 
tive catalogues of text-books in various subjects, address the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, 


GREEN & Co.,. 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 


Young People’s History of Our Country 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Heretofore published by Messrs, Lee & SHEPARD. 


We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened our list, it 
being unquestionably one of the best school histories now published. A 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS 


SEND TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.) 

NEW YORK 


Catalogues sent to any address when requested 


The Duntonian Vertical Writing Books 


With special features that combine to make it the system that most readily secures a practical round 
Writing tests from a large number 


vertical hand, with that freedom of movement that insures rapidity. 


of schools show that no system produces so good and rapid writers as the Duntonian. 


Correspondence requested. 


“We would respectfully request that it be authorized for 
use in the Hartford schools.” 
Cook, Joun A. Martin (teachers of writing). 


Adopted September 5, 1899, for Hartford (Ct.) Public Schools. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston. 


J. W. Titcoms, W. K. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight - grained, Florida cedar | 
perfection in. workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon’s. The 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JouRNAL oF EDUCATION and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. FITCHBURG RAILROAD. |¥aps! Globes! Books! 
:R 
- e 0 
aratmu J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 
iidsticadiasadeaemmimindiine ALBANY, 70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Koh-i-noor”’ Invest your. savings 
Does not Break or | 
Smear. tor Six per cent. per annum clear of taxes; we 
And All Points Wesi. collect and remit principal and interest free of 
Koh-i-noor Lake Champlain Route without the nee a dollar clients. Refer- 
Erases Easily. BETWEEN BOSTON AND ences and particulars on app as ned " 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, E, ). LANDER & CO. Box 81, Grand Forks, ND, 
i Koh-i-noor ¥) And All Canadian Points. 


Outlasts all Other | ’/ace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 


: through trains. 
Pencils. For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 


any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


os Koh-i-noor si J. R. WATSON, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss, 
Is made in 16 De- = 


Not a Toy, 
but a 


grees, thereby Machine. 
suits all pur- For Sale. 
poses. Circulars 
One of the best Commercial Colleges Free. 
in Massachusetts is offered for sale on Needed in every Home and School. 
TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work very reasonable terms. It has a large Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 


of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. | patronage, there being no similar school _ ger apeg gy) a 
= ade only by A. B. 
and | Vithia fourteen miles. The school and $58-186 Loko Bow Terk, 
Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I Pp 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. Winsnip Teacuers’ AGENCY, The Pamlih G aad 
KOH-I-NOOR pencils are for sale by all dealers. 3 Somerset St., Boston. vinnasium 


. Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
An excellent picture ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
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& ( ARD’ ‘MI J’ | This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
writing fo yrices Oo any o 1e 

following will its medico-gymnastic department and its system 

have occasion to purchase: of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 


School Furniture,School Supplies, paying business from its start. A fine opening 


Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- ‘ai j 
eal fora therapeutist or medical 


AMERICAN OFFICE: E.W.A.ROWLES,177179Monroest. | SY™nast. 
» (Mention this paper.) CHICAGO, ILL. WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


123 W H St, : : : NEW YORK. — | 
SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. Somerset Sta Boston 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS... .| | Property for Sale. 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


’ Ww ING. WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
For Unshaded VERTICAL RIT . 3 Somerset St., Boston. A well-established school in Texas, paying 
JOSEPH GILLOTT® | 1S — - a large profit on investment, will be sold 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to | at a great sacrifice. ‘ 
1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. ” the JouRNAL OF Epucation will secure Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense, a year’s subscription free. Address 
. Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. N. E. PUBLISHING CO., ° WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, f 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


To Our Subscribers: 


The publishers of the Journat or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 
publication to our subscribers on particularly advantageous terms. 


The Only Publication Giving a Comprehensive Present-Day History of the World is 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 
Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


Following are a few among the thousands of topics treated in this volume: 


Spanish-American War. Mawaiian Annexation. 
Its origin, progress, and results, with /u// feat of the The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 
treaty of peace. Every important incident included, joint resolution. The report of the United States 
from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov 
bellion and the destruction of the “Maine” to the ernment, etc. 
ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 
“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented Science and Mechanical Invention 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed aepereipe: ae 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 
on this vital question. ‘ Sex Determination. Arctic Exploration. New 


Chemical Elements. Aerial Navigation. Wireless 


The Dreyfus Case. be 
lelegraphy, etc. 


A’ full account of the origin and significance of 
this agitation, etc. 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 18098, postpaid, to any of our sub- 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 
they may be promptly filled. 

Remember: The JouRNAL oF EpDuCATION to two new subscribers, and CurrENT History for 1898 to 


yourself, for $5.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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THE BATH. I 


Dainty clothes and tender skin. 
eed pure soap to wash them in. 

Nurse and mother must be sure 

Baby:s bath is sweet and pure. 


A\ child fresh from its bath in clean dainty clothes : 
is a suggestion of Ivory Soap. All dainty wash- 
able things may be restored to their original 

freshness without injury, by use of Ivory Soap. T 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo = |C* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 8 year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


OLD TIMES, OLD FRIENDS, OLD LOVE. 


There are no days like the good old days— 
The days when we were youthful! 
When humankind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds were truthful; 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slaves to the tyrant fashion! 


There are no girls like the good old girls— 
Against the world I’d stake ’em! 
As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ’em! 
They were rich in spirit and common sense, 
A piety all supportin’; : 
They could bake and brew, and had taught school, too, 
And they made the likeliest courtin’! 


There are no boys like the good old boys— 
When we weré boys together! 
When the grass was sweet to the brown, bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 
When the pewee sung to the summer dawn 
Of the bee in the billowy clover, 
Or down by the mill the whippoorwill 
Echoed his night song over. 


There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us! 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace-—God save us! 
So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 
—Eugene Field. 


There is nothing we cannot overcome; 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great eternal Will. That, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful, divine; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Srate SuPERINTENDENT M. 8. Stone, Vernront : 
Money expended for the services of unskilled or heart- 
less servers in the public schools is often not simply 
wasted, but its use inflicts.upon the children a posi- 
tive injury, for which no adequate reparation can be 
made. 

C.N. Mitvarp, Buffalo, N. Y.: One of the ways 
a superior can be most useful is by bringing to the 
attention of the whole body of teachers devices, plans, 
ete., not in general use, that hé sees are productive of 
interest and good results in individual schools and 
classrooms. 

Presipenr C. F. Tuwine, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity: The grammar school is probably the most im- 
portant in the branch of the educational system. 
The grammar school principal is an important per- 
sonage in the educational system. He is an inspir- 
ing force and has a chance to do much good. 

N. E. A. Committee on College Entrance Require 
ments: The course of study in English should in- 
clude two elements: the study of English literature 
and the cultivation of the art of expression ; to the 
end of securing, respectively, sympathetic and com- 
prehensive appreciation of the writings of great 
thinkers, and the power to use language in a clear, 
logical, convincing, and agreeable manner, 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(I1.) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE “JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


“The Jukes” rarely married foreign-born men or 
women, so that it may be styled a distinctively 
American family. 

The almost universal traits of the family were idle- 
hess, ignorance, and vulgarity. They would not 
work, they could not be made to study, and they loved 
vulgarity. 

Idleness, ignorance, and vulgarity led to disease 
and disgrace, to pauperism and crime. They were a 
disgustingly diseased family as a whole. There were 
many imbeciles and many insane. 

It is a notorious fact that the idleness, ignorance, 
and vulgarity of “the Jukes” led to two terrible re- 
sults: pauperism and crime. Those of “the Jukes” 
who tended to pauperism were rarely criminal, and 
those who were criminal were rarely paupers. 

The sick, the weak, and goody-goody ones were al- 
most all paupers. The healthy, strong ones were 
criminals, 

It is a well-known fact in sociology that criminals 
are of three classes: First, those who direct crime, the 
capitalists in crime; who are rarely arrested, who sel- 
dom commit any crime, but inspire men to crime in 
various ways. These are intelligent and have to be 
to some extent educated. They really profit by crime 
and take slight risks. 

Second, those who commit heroie crimes and find 
some satisfaction in the skill and daring required. 
Safe-breaking, train robbery, and some styles of bur- 
glary require men of ability and pluck, and those who 
do these things have a species of pride in it. 

Third, weak and imbecile crimes, which mark the 
doer as a sneak and a coward. ‘These men rob hen 
roosts, waylay helpless women and old men, steal 
clothing in hallways, and burn buildings. ‘They are 
always cowardly about everything they do, and never 
have the pluck to steal chickens even until they are 
half drunk. ‘They often commit murder, but only 
because they are detected in some sneaking crime and 
shoot because they are too cowardly to face their dis- 
coverer, 

Now “the Jukes” were almost never of the first or 
second class. They could not be criminals that re- 
quired capital, brains, education, or nerve. Even the 
kind of pauperism and crime in which they indulged 
was disgraceful. This is inevitably true of all classes 
of people who combine idleness, ignorance, and vul- 
garity. They are not even respectable among 
criminals and paupers. : 

There is an honorable pauperism. It is no dis- 
grace to be poor or to be in a poorhouse if there is a 
good reason for it. One may be manly in poverty. 
But “the Jukes” were never manly or honorable 
paupers. They were weaklings among paupers. 

They were a great expense to the state, costing in 
crime and pauperism more than $1,250,000, ‘Taken 
as a whole, they not only did not contribute to the 
world’s prosperity, but they cost more than $1,000 a 
piece, including all men, women, and children, for 
pauperism and crime. 

Those who did work did the lowest kind of service 
and received the smallest wages. But twenty of the 
1,200 learned a trade, and ten of these learned it in 
state prison, 

Those who did work were not regularly employed. 
Men who work regularly even at unskilled labor are 
generally honest men, who provide for the family. A 
habit of irregular work is a species of mental or moral 
weakness or both. A man or woman who will not 
stick to a job is morally certain to be a pauper or a 
criminal. 

One great benefit of going to school, especially of 
attending regularly for eight or ten months each year 
for nine years or more, is that it establishes a habit of 
regularity and persistency in effort. 


The boy who leaves school to go to work does not 
necessarily learn to work steadily, but often quite the 
reverse. Few who graduate from a grammar school, 
or who take the equivalent course in a rural school, 
fail to be regular in their habits of effort. This ac- 
counts in part for the fact that few unskilled work- 
men ever graduated from a grammar school. Scarcely 
any of “the Jukes” were ever at school any consider- 
able time. Probably no one of them ever had so 
much as a completed rural school education. 

It is very difficult to find anyone who is honest and 
industrious, pure and prosperous, who has not had 
a fair education, if he ever had the opportunity, as all 
children in the United States now have. 

It is an interesting fact developed from a study of 
“the Jukes” that it is much easier to reform a criminal 
than a pauper. 

Tere are a few facts by way of conclusion. On the 
basis of the facts gathered by Mr. Dugdale, of the 
1,200, 310 were professional paupers, or more than one 
in four. ‘These were in poorhouses or its equivalent 
for 2,300 years. 

Three hundred of the 1,200, or one in four, died in 
infancy from lack of good eare and good conditions. 

There were fifty women who lived lives of notori- 
ous debauchery. 

There were 400 men who were physically wrecked 
early by their own wickedness. 

There were seven murderers. 

‘'There were sixty habitual thieves who spent on the 
average twelve years each in lawless depredations. 

There were 130 criminals who were convicted 
more or less often for crime. 

What a picture this presents! Some slight im- 
provement was apparent when Mr. Dugdale closed his 
studies. This resulted from evening schools, from 
manual training schools, from improved conditions of 
labor, from the later methods of treating prisoners. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF VHHE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES H. KEYES, HOLYOKE, MASS, 


In ordinary educational parlance, the term second- 
ary school covers all the schools above elementary and 
helow college grade. No other term exactly covers 
the group of institutions which are neither distine- 
tively elementary nor collegiate, which contain to-day 
over 600,000 students, and command the services of 
more than 25,000 teachers. 

When the secondary school age is reached special 
aptitudes and limitations begin to manifest them- 
selves more markedly; social and physical differences 
to assert themselves. Pupils begin to select, with 
more or less definiteness, spheres of activity in life, 
and to demand that their future education shall di- 
rectly aid in realizing these chosen ambitions. 

While it is true that special religious and denomina- 
tional training can be given apart from general educa- 
tional institutions and at a great saving of time, 
money, and energy, this is not likely to be done while 
the spirit of denominationalism is strong. Were 
unity on the great essentials of religion and the larg- 
est imaginable variation on other points possible, this 
division of private schools might be eliminated to the 
improvement of education and strengthening of the 
state. 

It is an advance never to be secured by legislation, 
and only to be attained through the humanizing in- 
fluence of ages of broad, higher education. 

Co-education is bound to obtain in our secondary 
public schools. But co-education does not neces- 
sarily mean identical education, either as to subject 
matter or method. Wisely interpreted, it means a 
boy’s right to do a boy’s work in a boy’s way in the 
same institution and side by side with the girl’s exer- 
cise of her right to do a girl’s work in a girl’s way. 
This view of secondary education plants itself on a 
clear recognition of the structural and functional 
differences of the sexes, It notes the all too frequent 
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physical deterioration of secondary school girls. It 
believes that it is not by accident that in the vast array 
of private schools but a small percentage of those of 
secondary grade are co-educational. This view, if 
sound, is not an argument for the abolition of co-edu- 
cation, but it contributes strongly to a view of dilfer- 
entiation, which is one of the chief deductions of this 
study. 
Differentiation on the basis of comparative educa- 
tional values has given us in different parts of the 
country four great types of secondary institutions, 
viz. the Latin high school, the English high school, 
the manual training high school, and the complete 
culture high school. Each of these four types has 
subdivisions presenting as true differentiation as can 
he secured through separate institutions, 

Differentiation by course in the secondary school is 
the rule, and by institution the exception. Under 
these five types, then, may be included the vast 
majority of the publie schools of the country, al- 
though it is true that many schools present a com- 
mingling of the characteristic elements of all these 
types. Whenever no attempt at ‘differentiation ap- 
pears and cone fixed course of study is offered, it almost 
invariably includes all five of the following elements, 
viz: language, literature, history, mathematics, and 

The complete culture high school is the result of an 
endeavor to survey and. classify the world of knowl- 
edge, to understand the general characteristics of 
mind, and to recognize the special conditions of the 
individual learner. The six elements of its  cur- 
riculum are language, mathematics, science, history, 
literature, and art. [tf does not allow either aesthetics 
or mechanies to control the interpretation of the term 
art. Art means beauty, — fitness, adaptation. 
Aesthetics as well as mechanies are to be considered. 
Under this view the relation of industrial art to the 
ancient classical, or the modern classical, or the liter- 
ary course is as definite and full of meaning as its rela- 
tionship to either the scientific or the English course. 
A. study of the general characteristics and mode of 
erowth of the mind prompt still more strongly to the 
conclusion that this sixth element of the course of 
study is a re-enforcement of each of the other five. 

Mental power is the result of intense effort. In- 
tense effort is always born of interest. Interest al- 
ways attaches to the work of our choice rather than to 
Other things being at an equal, 
greatest. power will result from teaching a pupil the 


the assigned task. 


subjects of his choice and aptitude—not those for 
Which he has seemingly neither liking nor capacity. 
Must not the ideal high) school cease prescribe 
any but the essential tool of progress? — Tf its business 
is to vive the pupil four years of opportunity “to make 
the most of himself,” ina high sense of the expression, 
Inust it net content itself with insisting that he shall 
do four full vears of thorough work comprising con- 
tinuous effort along some line, and such additional 
subjects as he under wise Counsel shall elect ? 


COLORED PICTURES IN PRIMARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES WELSH, BOSTON, 


The colored picture, which has been a feature in 
children’s toy books ana pleasure books almost ever 
since books for children were made, has apparently 
taken a place in our educational text- 
hooks, and especially in those which are made for the 


permanent 


children of tenderer years. 

And this is quite in accordance with the spirit: and 
tendency of modern thought and progress, for not 
only do the colored pictires—to quote from the ad- 
vertisements of books for children of a hundred years 
help to “strew the path of learning with 
flowers.” but they have, or they should have, a distinet 
educational well, Through the world of 
color the children’s sight passes to the world of form, 
and with pictures properly employed 


avo 
value as 


é “The faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light." 


As yet, however, artists and publishers and those 


Who have undertaken to supply the demand for 
colored’ illustrations in the text-books for the earlier 
grades have apparently failed to find any euidine 


principle; or if they have grasped one, they have had 


to twist and bend it to meet commercial conditions, to 
such an extent as often to deprive it of more than half 
of its educational power and influence. But there is, 
| believe, a right and a wrong in the manner of the 
use of the colored illustration in our educational text- 
hooks, and there are principles in connection with the 
employment of color which can be applied and carried 
out with due regard to those commercial considera- 
tions which must preside at the councils of those who 
have to do with the manufacture of books for school 
Use, 

It may be interesting here to glance for a moment 
at the history of the development of the colored pic- 
ture book. Color has been used in the ornamenta- 
tion of books ever since books were made, and as 
soon as the art of printing in color was discovered it 
was applied wholesale to the illustration of books for 
children. In the later years of the last and the 
earlier years of the present century the coloring of 
these hooks was done by hand. The artists and the 
engravers in copper, steel, and wood of those days 
were instructed to leave large spaces of white in 
their work, so as to admit of the books being pub- 
lished on the “penny plain and twopence colored” 
principle, and very artistic are the effects often pro- 
duced by the broad flat water-color washes which were 
emploved—albeit they were merely mechanical repro- 
ductions, by persons with no artistic training, of 
copies set by a professional water colorist. 

With the invention of lithography, and, above all, 
of steam lithography, this gave place to the more am- 
hitious and garish attempts exemplified in the toy 
hooks which every one who is between forty and fifty 
years of age can remember as having seen in’ their 
childhood. Later on, the sweet influences of Calde- 
cott, Greenaway, and Crane brought about a reyolu- 
tion, and the “tine art holiday color book for the 
young” of to-day is too familiar to need description. 

In by far the greater part of all this work, however, 
the publisher, artist, and printer have their 
huvers in view, and these, be it remembered, are not 
in the first instance the children for whom the books 
were made: the work of illustrating these books has 
heen too often approached rather from the view point 
of the artist than from that of the child, rather for the 
vratification of the former than of the latter, rather 
with the fear of the art critic and the grown up public 
before his eves, than with an intelligent knowledge of 
What the child may see and understand in the work. 
And if the children themselves had the selection and 
buying cf their picture books, the faith of many a 
publisher in’ the “selling power” of many a famous 
artist would be forever shattered. 

Thus, while the responsiveness of the child to color 
has been very fully recognized in a general way, his 
powers and his limitations of interpreting and under- 
standing the piccures have not been taken into account, 
and it seems to me that there is a real danger in the 
great tendency to repeat the mistakes of the so-called 
“Fine Art Holiday color books” in the color work of 
most of the primers and other educational works 
which the, past few vears has brought forth. 

With all the data which the students of child psy- 
chology have so laboriously amassed with regard ta 
the child) appreciation and understanding of color, 
and the place of the development of the color sense in 
the early kindergarten and school work, it is strange 
that those who make color books for the little ones 
have not found any principles to guide them, or at 
least have not followed any principles so far as can be 
discovered, 

We know that in the earliest period the  viyid 
primary colors are those which attract the little ones, 
and we are told that the needs of this period must be 
supplied if the sense development of the child is to be 
natural and healthy. We know, too, that in these 
early days children do not appreciate the minor details 
of form, of color, and of shading; that what the pic- 
ture represents is of more importance in their eyes: 
that if it is a picture of something familiar, and sug 
vests feelings, or experiences, or acts that connect 
themselves with the child’s own experience and inter- 
est, the child will enjoy it: for pictures for children 
are more ofa language than an art. and, tir pursue the 
simile, the language emploved should he of the sim- 
plest kind, 

Since the colored illustration in the primary schoo] 
text-book has come to stay, it may be well to look a 


little more closely at what has been done in this direc- 
tion, to point out the graver errors which are 
to be found in most of the books now on the market. 
and to define as precisely as may be the main principle 
which should be recognized and followed, if color 
work is to have its proper place and full value in the 
illustration of school books for the little ones. And 
in doing this | do not propose to take up individual 
hooks, but merely to speak of them as of a group, for 
what follows will apply in a broad general 
manner, 

The first great trouble is that the color pictures 
nearly all attempt too much. ‘They endeavor to give 
in their pictures more than the child is ready for and 


can intelligently appreciate and nourishingly  as- 
similate. The pictures are not simple enough, either 


in design or in execution. And too much is at- 
tempted also from the technical point of view; for by 
either not knowing, or not recognizing, or not taking 
into account the limitations and the possibilities of 
the mechanical processes employed, both artists and 
printers, and especially artists, try to get out of them 
more than they can vield, and are like that “vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself and falls on tother 
side.” 

In presenting to the child a colored illustration of 
object,—an apple, a pear, an orange, 
ra bud or an animal,—the picture 
cannot be made too real or too lifelike. It should be 
modeled, and shaded, and colored with all the art 
and all the skill which painter and printer can em- 
ploy, so that it looks just like the actual thing: so real 
that the child will be tempted to try to lift the apple 
from the printed page, or to try to stroke “poor pussy.” 


a single natural 
a leaf, a flower, 


or to smell of the flower or the posy which is repre- 
vented. ‘This result is achieved with some suecess in 
a few of the books which lie before us; indeed, there 
is for the most part comparatively little fault to find 
in the pictures of single objects, except that which is 
the result of undue economy in the printing, paucity 
in the number of colors employed, or poverty in the 
quality of the ink, or a too absorbent or transparent — 
paper. 

But when we come to the large pictures, the com- 
positions of figures, landscapes, and houses, the pic- 
tures of action and not of still life, the whole value of 
this careful modeling and elaborate shading and fin- 
ishing of detail is) thrown The attempt to 
make out masses of detail which cannot be adequately 
rendered) without a very great number of printings, 
and would be of littl, if any, use to the child if they 
were adequately rendered, results in the most lument- 


away. 


able failure, wrong color effects are given, details be- 
come fost in undistinguishable masses of muddy color, 
and the pietures are of no effect and worse than 
useless: they do not illustrate and they certainly do 
net decorate the book. 

It is just here that the great reform is needed. — Let 
our artists, our printers, and our publishers take a leaf 
out of the hook of the method of the man who made 
“Struwwelpeter,” or of Boutet de Monvel, study some 
of Kate Greenaway’s and of Ida Waugh’s work, and 
all of Caldecott’s Combinations of line and flat color. 
Let the artists work up their compositions in the flat 
tints and after the sivles they employ. Let them keep 
to the simplest artistic language in which to express 
the ideas they wish to convey in the picture, and we 
Imay in time evolye some order out of the present 
chaos, and arrive at that simplicity in our color work 
Which will not only enhance the educational yalue of 
the pictures, but will give far greater pleasure and 
satisfaction to the child. 

In such pictures as those by the artists T have cited 
there is just so much detail as will tell the story and 
just so much as the child can find out and see and 
understand and enjoy; every tint and every line has 
its value and does its work; nothing is lost or thrown 
They are as simple as capital Roman letters 
compared with German seript,alongside of the muddy, 
meaningless masses of blurred color which are too 
often put before the little ones.  Sueh pictures can 
he made to really illustrate, which is the true function 
of the picture in any book; they do not decorate the 
work*any the less, but they lend themselves to the 
vreat principle, which must never be lost sight of— 
illustration first and decoration afterwards. 

Furthermore, 


away, 


and this is a most important point, 
by this method of illustration we ean get better effects 
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with fewer printings; and in skillful hands the pic- 
ture can be made to tell much more to the child who 
is at the primer stage. A glance at. Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s wonderful pictures in his “Joan of Are” will il- 
lustrate this better than pages of description, and a 
quarter of an hour with a child and this book better 
still, 

The immense work which students of the psy- 
chology of childhood are doing all over the country 
will have Jamentably failed if it does not, and that 
right speedily, bring about some very radical change 
in our methods of children’s book illustration, and, 
above all, in our methods of illustrating in color the 
hooks intended for the very little ones. 

EDUCATION IS LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY H. WEBER, NASHVILLE. 


Great objects are not attained by the state, more 
than by the individual, without great effort and: self- 
denial. An efficient system of publie schools cannot 
be created and maintained by flowery oratory and 
regulating acts without sufficient taxation. There is 
no tax gathered that returns so quickly. to the people 
as does that collected for school purposes. There is 
no investment made by the state with such certainty 
of quick returns-—it is actual life insurance for the 
government, 


THE FESTIVAL OF AUTUMN, 


BY FLORENCE BLANCHARD, 


“The fields are swept, a tranquil silence reigns, 
And pause of rural labor, far and near.”’ 


1. “Next him September marched eke on foot, 
Yet was he hoary, laden with the spoil 
Of harvest riches, which he made his boot, 
And him enriched with bounty of the soil; 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest’s toil, 
tte held a knife-hook; and in the other hand 
A pair of weights, with which he did assoil 
Both more and less,,where it in doubt did stand, 
And equal gave to each as justice duly scanned.” 
-—Spenser’s “Faery Queene.” 

2. Our Saxon ancestors called September the Gerst 
Monat, or barley-month, because their barley was then 
harvested, and this crop was of great importance to them. 
From it they brewed their favorite beverage. 

3. “Then came October full of merry glee; 
For yet his moule was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading in the wine-fat’s see, 
And of the joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frollick and so full of lust; 
Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride, 
The same which by Dianaes doom 
Slew great Orion; and eke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tied.” 
—Spenser’s “Faery Queene.” 

4. Give a short essay upon Spenser and the above 
quotations from his works. 

5. Poem, ‘‘The Huskers.’’—Whittier. 

6. Origin and History of “Harvest Home.” (a) The 
festival of autumn, called the “Harvest Home,” had its 
origin with the heathen at such a remote period of time 
that it is almost impossible to locate its beginning. (b) 
The Romans made their offerings to their beneficent 
Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and the queen of the 
harvest. (c) It was the third great fete day of our Eng- 
lish forefathers. It was a formal expression of gratitude 
from all classes of people that once more the fruits had 
reddened and ripened, and the grain had yellowed. (d) 
The custom was brought from England, Germany, 
Sweden, and Scotland, and other countries to America, 
where it became the godmother of our national feast of 
Thanksgiving. It is still observed at an earlier date, 
during the harvest moon period, as a church festival, 


Decorate with as many and as perfect autumn leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and grains as possible. 


where a liberal representation of all the fruits of the 
earth and the flowers of autumn are displayed. 

7. Time of Occurrence. The festival is celebrated 
during the harvest moon—a moon that rises at sunset in 
that one month only ot all the year, the September moon. 

8. Poem, “The Harvest Moon.’’—Longfellow. 

%. England’s Early Harvest Home. (a) The most 
picturesque representations of the harvest home have 
been given in England. In Scotland it was called 
“kern” supper. In the north of England the ordinary 
Natue was “nell” supper. (b) In the southern counties, 
a lord of the feast was chosen from among themselves 
as a leader of the harvesters, who attended to all trans- 
actions, superintended the ceremonies and all harvest 
work. His word was law, and disobedience to him was 
punished by fine. (¢) The “hock cart,” or “hoaky cart,” 
was the cart which carried the last sheaves cut and the 
harvest queen, on the last day of the harvest home, to the 
“mell supper.” It was drawn by gaily-decorated horses. 
The harvesters followed, and danced about to the music 
of pipes and fiddles. The children who joined the crowd 
were rewarded with plum-cake, 

(d) “About the cart hear how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout! 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter! 

Some blesse the cart! some kisse the leaves!” 

—Herrick. 


(e) In the middle of the table, at the “‘kern supper,” 
was the “kern baby.” It was made from the ‘‘neck,” the 
last lock of corn cut, and was dressed up like a doll, and 
crowned with flowers and grain. It was carried aloft by 
the harvest queen, as she rode from the fields to the sup- 
per, and it held a sickle and a sheaf. 

(f) Harvest Song. (Tune: ‘‘America.’’) 
The God of harvest praise; 

In loud thanksgiving raise 
Hand, heart, and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


_Yea, bless his holy name, 
And joyous thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth. 
To glory in your lot 
Is comely; but be not 
God's benefits forgot 
Amid your mirth. 
The God of harvest praise, 
Hands, hearts, and voices raise 
With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 
Bless ve the Lord. 
James Montgomery. 
(zg) The ceremony of placing the “cross sheaf,” or “cro’ 
sheaf,’ ended the feast. “The cro’ sheaf’ was the last 
sheaf placed on top of the rick, or stack, which was built 
in the shape of a house with a pointed roof. 


(h) “When ended the repast, and board and bench 
Vanish like thought, by many hands removed, 
Up strikes the fiddle! And the dance begins.” 

—Graham. 
10. Legend of the Maize. Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

(Section V.) Divide this poem into seven parts. The 

lirst six parts will give the record of the days of fasting, 

and the seventh part will give the burial of Mondamin, 

Hiawatha’s watch by his grave, the re-birth of Mondamin, 

and the feast of Mondamin. 

11. Several short sketches on corn, giving its history, 
growth, uses, and commercial value. 


12. Poem, “Blessing the Cornfields.’-—Song of Hia- 
watha. (Section XIII.) 
13. Describe a “husking party.” 


14. Horace’s description of life on a Sabine farm. 

15. Poem. “The Corn-Song.’’—Whittier. 

16. Historical Scenes and Their Legends. (a) The 
Offering of Corn to the Sun by the Incas. (b) The Gift 
of Corn to Columbus. (c) The Gift of Corn to the Pil- 
grims. 

17. Historical Facts of the Harvest Months. 
Fayette was born September 6, 1757. Love of liberty 
protected by law was the rule of his life. (b) The con- 
stitution of the United States was adopted by the con- 
vention at Philadelphia September 17, 1787. The consti- 
tution secured to the people of the United States and 
their posterity the blessings of liberty. It provides for 
the common defense, forms a more perfect union, estab- 
lishes justice, insures domestic tranquillity, and pro- 


(a) La 


motes the general welfare. (c) The discovery of 
America, October 12, 1492. Columbus said of his dis- 


covery: “God made me the messenger of the new 


heavens and of the new earth, and told me where to find 
them."’ (d) The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
October 19, 1781. This surrender virtually ended the War 
of the Revolution. All the hardships were forgotten in 
the thought that America was free. 

18. Poem, “Columbia’s Emblem.’’—Edna Dean Proctor. 

Books of Reference: Prescott’s ‘“‘History of America,” 
Winsor’s ‘History of Christopher Columbus,” Higgin- 
son’s “Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ Mor- 
ton’s England Memorials.” 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAK GRADES. 


(IIL) 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


THE GRASS FAMILY. SEPTEMBER--OCTOBER. 
(Seventh Grade.) 

This family is seleeted, not for the purpose of study- 
ine its structural characteristics, but because, as one 
of the largest and most useful plant families, it has 
many valuable nature lessons to teach us. It illus- 
trates adaptation to its environment in unusual de- 
gree, and it has a history that runs far back into 
mythical days. For the teaching of geography it has 
a fundamental value. There is now ready for 
teachers a little book full of suggestions and supple- 
Plants—Their Uses and 
(Iloughton, Mifilin, & 


inentary reading, “Corn 
Ways of Life,” by Sargent. 
Co., 188.) 

MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 

One of the first steps is to make an acquaintance 
with the family through collections of its important 
members. (1) A few of the common grasses, tied in 
bundles, with name and locality attached. As these 
are brought in, a list is kept on the board:— 

Timothy or Herd’s grass—fields and pastures. 

Twitch grass—fields and pastures. 
Spear grasses—along roadsides, 
Finger grasses-—waste places, 
oxtail grasses—meadows. 

along rivers and ponds, 
—in tufts in dry fields. 


Water grasses 
Bush grasses 
Marsh grasses—along saligmarshes. 
Sedges (grass like)—wet places. 

(2) Indian corn or maize of different varieties, 
brought in on the ear, heads of broom corn, pieces of 
bamboo. (3) Cereals or 


cane, short rods of 


heads of wheat, rye, oats, barley, and rice. 


sugar 

This collection will give the opportunity for bring- 
ing out the thought of the great usefulness of this 
family of plants: e. g., covering the surface of the 
earth with a green coating, forage and hay for beasts, 
cereals for food, sugar and molasses, grazing products 
(meats, hides, horn, ete.), manufactured 
products (straw mats, hats, ete.), fuel. 

This thought may be still further emphasized by 


wool, 


poetic selections; e. g.. “The Voice of the Grass” 
(Sarah Roberts), of which the first stanza is here 
given:— 


“Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty readside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere.” 

“Crass.” by Fdgar Faweett, “Maize for the Nation’s 
Kimblem,” by Celia Thaxter, “Columbia's Emblem,” 
by Edna Dean Proctor, are given in Lovejoy’s “Poetry 
of the Seasons.” 

In chapter If. of Sargent’s “Corn Plants” is given 
interesting supplementary reading on “The Import- 
ance of Corn Plants to Mankind,” including the myth 
of Ceres and Proserpine, the various cereal festivals of 
different nations, and the importance of Indian corn 
in our own colonial history. 
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HOW GRASSES LIVE. 

The characteristics of grasses as adapting them to 
their conditions of life are found by means of labora- 
tory exercises. A grass plant is in the hands of each 
one, and a corn stalk is used for comparison, as the 
larger size of the latter shows many of the points more 
clearly. As the points are seen the pupils are taught 
to make a record in form for the discussion of adapta- 


tions. A drawing exercise accompanies the observa- 


tions. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Roots-—fibrous, many 
rootlets, form a network. 
Special roots of corn called 
“brace roots.” . 

Stalk—tubular, hollow, or 
filled with pith, tapering. 


ADAPTATIONS. 


Form a sod, firm support, 
hold moisture, brace roots 
help keep stalk firm. 


Stiffness to hold weight 
of other parts. Flexibility 


Experiment p. 15, Sargent.|to wind. Strength and 
Solid joints (nodes), in-/ lightness. 

crease toward base. Extra 

slender,) Yield easily to move- 
tapering, graceful curves, ments of wind. Upright 
folds in corn leaves. Elas-) position to get air and light. 
tic threads from base to tip, Lower half of leaf rein- 
thicken along middle of| forces the stalk, and 
blade. Young leaves rolled strengthens the upper half. 


in tube. Lower part a| Rain guard at joint of blade 
sheath wrapped around and sheath, to turn water 
stem. Often hairy. off toward roots. Hairs 

hold drops of dew till run 


down leaf. 
Preparation 
number of seeds. 


ag 

$ ip end of stalk, no 

pt ue or odor, many| Wind fertilized. 

bracts. In corn, upper| Special protection of corn 

flowers with pollen, silken ear by husks. 

hairy stigmas on side of 

stalk, extra covering leaves. — 
Fruit and Seeds—many,. Protection from 

closely packed, often tufted (pp. 49-50). 

with hairs, ete. Grains} Dispersion 


n bearded, sharp awns. |53). 
_— | Effect of cultivation (pp. 


» ‘54-7). 


for large 


animals 


by wind (p. 


While the discussion is going on, many selections 
from chapters TIT. and TV. may wisely be read and 
the points verified from the specimens of the grains. 

FOOD PRODUCTS. 

This family leads all others in the value of its 
products to man and beast. A few simple experi- 
ments performed at school or at home prepare the way 
for the reading of the uses of the family. 

(1) Lessons on stareh—color, form taste (Sargent, 
p. 63), feeling when rubbed between the fingers. 
Add a little starch to cold water in a tin cup. 
What. forms? Boil the liquid, 
formed? Compare with salt and sugar in 
Describe the experiments and the observa- 
Think what it teaches (starch is insoluble in 


Exp. 
Does it 
what is 


dissolve ? 


water. 
tion. 
either cold or warm water, but forms a paste in warm 
water. because the starch grains are broken apart). 
Uses resulting. 

(2) Exp. Tleat some starch in a spoon till of a 
light brown color, boil in water. Does it dissolve? 
Rub between the fingers, how does it feel? 

The brown substance is dextrin and dissolves in water, 
giving a sticky substance. Used in mucilage, found in 
sap of plants 

(3) Exp. Dissolve a few grains of iodine in iodide 
of potassium tumbler of water, add a drop of 
starch toa portion of the liquid ina test tube, and ob- 
serve the blue color. 

This disappears on boiling, returns when cool. Test 
many other vegetable substances for starch—potato 
scrapings, flour, meal, turnip, ground sago and tapioca, 
catmeal, apple, fresh cut stems. Make a list of sub- 
stances containing starch, 

(1) Exp. Serape off with a knife the outer coat- 
ings (husk) of a grain of cats, what is the color of the 
husk? What kind of a substance is it?) Remove the 
next coating (hull), obserwe as before, also the color 
and character of the pulp. (The last two form the 
kernel.) Examine in the same way kernels of corn, 
wheat, and other grains. 

Describe the structure of grain fruit. 

(5) Exp. Knead some flour in a cloth in a saucer 
of water. What kind of a substance remains in the 
cloth? (the sticky part). Drv it, what forms? Pour 
off the clear liquid in the saucer, dry the white sub- 
stance remaining in a spoon (do not burn it), what is 
it? (test it.) Try potato scrapings in same manner. 


This shows the gluten or sticky part of a grain and the 
starch which is inside each granule, It explains some of 
the uses mentioned above, 


After the experimental study each pupil tabulates 
his knowledge in some such form as the following 
(the plan is suggested, and the pupil is left to fill it in 
for himself):— 


STARCH. 
OBSERVATIONS. USES. 

White grains, tasteless) Cornstarch, flour,  ete., 
until masticated, then} food for man. 
sweetish. 

Insoluble in cold water,| Paste for adhesive pur- 
forms paste in hot water. | poses. 

Browned starch is sticky,| Mucilage. Dextrin in sap 


of plants. 


and dissolves in water. 
Great 


Iodine is a test for starch 
in'starch in seeds, etc., used as 


abundance of 


by blue’ color—found 
many seeds, ete. food by plants. 
Hull surrounds pulp of; “Shorts” for animals, 
starch and gluten. cereal foods, sizing, linen 
Starch. 


The class is now ready for supplementary reading 
and verification. Selections from chapters LV. and 
V. in Sargent. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The headings of the later chapters of Sargent give 
an idea of the line of reading that is most helpful. 
“Wheat, the King of Cereals,” “Oats, the Grain of 
Hardness,” “Rye, the Grain of Poverty,” “Barley, the 
Brewer's Grain,’ “Rice, the Corn of the East,” 
“Maize, the Corn of the West.” 

In connection with wheat, corn, oats, ete., maps of 
the United States showing disiribution are found in 
the various geographies. The filling out of blank 
maps by the pupils impresses the areas of culture. In 
each case the maps suggest the asking of definite ques- 
tions about the climate and soil that are best adapted 
for the growth of each grain, also the facilities for 
marketing and distributing. Other questions will 
arise in studying the continents—where does sugar 
cane grow? Where does the bamboo thrive? Its uses 
to the people? Pampas grass and its value? Grass 
of the Llanos? 

Chapter XII., “A General View of Corn Plants,” 
gives not only a brief summary of the natural adapta- 
tions of the grass family, but shows their important 
relation to the growth and spread of civilization. 


THIRTY GOOD BOOKS. 


SECOND YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lyrics and Sonnets (“Cry of the Children’’), 
Mrs. Browning 


The Lake Poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey. 


Translations from the Iliad (Books I., VI., XXIL., 
Brave Little Holland, 
The Private Life of the Romans...... Preston and Dodge 
Hero Tales from American History..Roosevelt and Lodge 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster.............cccccces Eggleston 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail............. Roosevelt 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 

The Rockford Hlinois Register-Gazette has offered 
to high school pupils of the city five prizes for the best 
set of answers to sixty questions. The purpose of this 
wide range of topics is to teach the children to refer 
to books in publie and private libraries. Here are 
some of the questions:— 

What gave rise to the Alabama claims, and what set- 
tlement was reached? 

What are the chief advantages of the steel-frame con- 
struction of buildings? 

How are building and loan associations conducted ? 

What country has built and now sails the most large 
steamers exceeding 10,000 tons burden?— naming the 
steamers, 

What are {he most important points in bicycle making? 


What effect did the Thirty Years’ war have on Ger- 
many? 

What epic at once became the most popular poem in 
Sweden? 

To whom was Italian nationality chiefly due? 

What was the Jewish sanhedrim and when established? 

What are the requirements for entering the United 
States military and naval academies? 

In what chief products is Argentine a competitor of the 
United States, and in what provinces are these products 
chiefly raised? 

What caused the decline of Greek literature? 

What important canal in Egypt has been continuously 
in use nearly 4,000 years, and by whom was it built? : 

What did the confederate army use as a substitute for 
quinine? 

What country has the greatest annual production of 
lumber? 

What insidious disease is demonstrated by science to 
lurk in the milk supply, and what are the chief measures 
for protection against it? 

What are the essentials of copyright in the United 
States? 

How did Kipling begin his career? 
tinctive character of his work? 

{In what lines of industrial arts and engineering do the 
American people excel? 

What is the clearing-house and how is it conducted ? 

What attaches strategic importance to principal points 
on the islands north of the Caribbean sea? 

What are the prime requisites in the manufacture of 
cheese? 

What is the nature of the Roentgen ray? 

What changes in the library system of the country have 
been proposed to make the reading of good books avail- 
able to communities which have not heretofore enjoyed 
them? 

In what main respects does the government of Canada 
resemble and in what differ from that of the United 
States? —Child Study Monthly. 


What is the dis- 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS ON UUSIC TEACHING 
(1V.) 


BY FREDERIC H, RIPLEY, BOSTON, 


SOURCES OF INTEREST AND EFFORT. 

At first the children must be pleased; pleasure 
creates Interest; interest stimulates action; but action 
to be long sustained must be supported by a conscious- 
hess of growing power and progress. Unless the 
pupils feel that their action is stimulating their 
growth, and that wider and wider possibilities are 
daily opening before them, it is impossible to sustain 
their interest. Some teachers are satisfied with the 
mastery of a few songs, 
and over, 


These songs are sung over 
When the teacher wishes to advance the 
teaching she finds the interest has gone, and she re- 
turns again to the songs, not realizing the true cause 
of her trouble; namely, that the period of inactivity . 
has destroyed the consciousness of progress. One of 
the most brilliant teachers and writers in this country, 
Dr. W.S. B. Mathews, once said to me, “I do not feel 
sure that my pupils will persist in their course until 
I see that they are thoroughly absorbed in the master) 
of difficulties. When T perceive that they are actually 
striving to render a seale perfectly, and that they take 
pleasure in watching their own progress, I know sue- 
cess is assured,” | 

ORAL DICTATION AGAIN. 

The experiments with oral dictation show that its 
value is much overestimated. Those teachers have 
succeeded best who have come to the representation as 
soon as possible, and who have persisted in it faith- 
fully 

THE COURSE. 

Many teachers are completing the year’s work now. 
Some have actually finished the work and are review- 
ing. Some are still on September’s programme. 

Those who have completed the work have done so 
easily. ‘The classes have been enthusiastic: the 
teacher has been delighted. 

Those who have made little progress feel over- 
burdened, their classes sing badly, and there is a ten- 
dency to sulk, complain, and criticise. . 

What is true of the work on the outline of music is 
equally true of the work in drawing. 


In Boston we have a new course in drawing. Pro- 


fessor Hopkins outlines the work, and issues bulletins. 
He calls teachers’ meetings and gives specific direc 
tions, He says; “We do not consider the result so 
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much as we do the attempt.” Some teachers spend 
their time in criticising, but most make an honest. at- 
tempt. ‘hese last have justified the wisdom of the 
course, and we have an awakening in our schools sue ‘h 
as has not occurred before in years. 

T'o those who feel that the outline in music is too 
severe, | would say, “You will be rewarded in accord- 
ance with your attempt, your confidence, and your 
ideals.” 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, of Detroit, Mich., has fur- 
nished a list of rote songs for the use of teachers. Tt 


Fully deseribe the picture presented in the second 
stanza. 

Of what does Bryant speak in the third stanza? 

What of the woods and birds? 

Name other poems by Bryant which tell us of woods 
and birds. 

Read the poems: “Inscription for the Entrance toa 
Wood,” “The Death of the Flowers,’ “A Forest 
Hymn,” “Among the Trees and Autumn Woods,” 
also “Robert of Lincoln” and “To a Waterfowl.” 

In the third stanza of “The Fringed Gentian” 


SONGS. W hat words are selected to designate 
- the lateness of the season? 
SONG COMPILER, NAME OF BOOK. PUBLISHER. Why is “aged year” used instead 
of “old year”? 
Tomlins Child’s Garden of Song) MeClurg & Co...... “hat is “thy sweet 
& | McClurg & Co...... hat is meant by “thy sweet and 
Morning Glories . “ eye”? 
Three Litic Sisters What line describes the edges of 
Seashore Fairies “ “ “ the four petals of the flower? 
ainbow Fairies.... . “ “ 
The Seed Baby What is the meaning of cerulean? 
Cover the Eyes........ Susan Blow | Mother Plays.......-.. D. Appl & Co.. 3 _ 
The Little Plant...... | pp eton x Paraphrase the last stanza. 
ee Emerson & Brown. | Song Stories.. | Lyon x Healy...... Commit the poem to memory. 
Little | ¢ Field | | bright with autumn dew, openest, 
| Cora Senour convst. violets, hidden nest, and 
Primary Songs ........ Oliver Ditson...... waitest. 
Flowers’ Lullaby...... |M. & B. Hill........ F.Summey Significant Faets in the Life of 
The Wind Song....... , | “ Bryant 
Song of $ Seeing peeesee | Thomas & Brewster Song Stories, C hildren | Americ an Book Co November 3, 1794. 
Decoration Day....... we “ June 12, 1878. 
The Flag... lirst poem printed 1807. 
be, “ ‘| hanatopsis printed 1817. 
Morning Song .......-. Legal Life 1815-2h 
Evening Song......... | “ “ 
There Are Mary Flags  Howilston.......... Child’s Song Book. ... “ Je 
Valentine Song....... | Mabel Motion Songs ......... ©: First book of poems 1821. 
Decoration Day....... “ Journalistie Life 1828-78 
Your Eyes....... ¢ lara B. Hubbard... Kindergarten Songs Literary riends. 
Christus dines “ Birthday Celebrations 1864-74. 
Blogsome Death, June 12, 1878. 
The Little Plant ...... other ferences: — 


is to be regretted that these songs are not collected in 
one book. Perhaps Mrs. 
time, but now we must select and gather them as best 


Thomas can do this some- 


we can. 

Rote Songs.—Good rote songs are always good. 
There is an inordinate desire on the part of some for 
new rote songs. ‘These teachers forget that all songs 
are new to the pupils, and that songs that have been 
tested and found to be satisfactory should not be cast 
aside for merely new songs. 

It is true that we can use a somewhat more elaborate 
rote song than formerly, but these should be very 
sparingly introduced, and only when the pupils have 
been well prepared by the use of simple music. 

THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


. 
Thou com’st not when violets lean 


O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged vear is near his end. 
Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 
I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
—Bryant. 
What words‘are chosen by Bryant to designate at 
what time of vear the gentian blossoms? 
What words are chosen to deseribe its color? 
At what time of the day does this fle-ver open? 
Repeat from memory and write the first. sti inza, 
What reference is made to the early flowers—the 


violets and columbines? 
What words are chosen to describe their manner of 

growth? 
Explain the advantage of using the words “lean 

instead of “bend” and ‘ 


and “nod” 


Life of Bryant, David Hill. 

Poets of Ameriea, C. Stedman. 
Magazine articles:— 
Atlantic Monthly, February, 1864. 
New England Magazine, March, 1892. 

Scribner’s, Angust, 1878. 
New England Magazine, October. 
Harper's, July, 1876. 

Tributes to Bryant:— 
Brvant’s Seventieth Birthday, O. W. Tolmes. 
Death of Bryant, Stedman. 
The Dead Master. R. IT. Stoddard. 
Chant. Bavard Taylor. 
Bryant on Tis Birthday, Whittier. 
Bayard Taylor.—Intelligence, 


1894. 


In rose-time, or in berry-time, when 
Ripe seeds fall, or buds peep out; 
When green the turf, or white the rime, there’s 
Something to be glad about. 
—Liuecy Larcom. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR, 


BY MARKY HALL LEONARD, 


VERB PHRASES. 


The amount of true inflection that belongs to the 
There are in- 
flectional changes for the past tense, the third person 
singular of the present tense, and each of the two par- 
There are ancient forms used with the sub- 
in all we add 
we have well- 
nigh covered the true infleetions of English verbs. 
Mest of 
hy uniting participles and infinitives with the auxili- 


verb in English is exceedingly small. 


ticiples. 
jeet “thou” 
several irregularities of the verb “he,” 


the modes and tenses. If 


the so-called verb forms are phrases made 
ary verbs. In any verb phrase the first word has the 
assertive power and is the true verb, though the last 
word expresses the most significant idea and gives the 
name to the phrase. 

Thus, have 
“have” is the true verbal word. 

The method of the older grammars in conjugating 
through the various 
modes and tenses had little value as a school exereise, 
repetitions, Pupils should be able, 


been seen” is a phrase of “see,” but 


a verb with various subjects 


in its tedious 


however, to recognize and name all the classes of verb 
phrases. 

These may be grouped as follows:— 

Passive—formed by the auxiliary ‘‘be” with the past 
participle. 

Perfect—known by the auxiliary “have,” 
both voices. 

Future--having the auxiliary ‘will’ or “shall.” 

Potential—known by the potential auxiliaries. 

Progressive—formed by the present participle with 
auxiliary “be.” 

Emphatic or Interrogative—containing the auxiliary 
“do” or ‘did,’ and found in the present and past tenses. 

Pupils should be able to name verb phrases, apply- 
ing these terms:— 

Thus, ‘shall have been seen” 
verb phrase. 

May have been running” is a perfect potential progres- 


and found in 


is a future perfect passive 


sive verb phrase. 


For ordinary purposes of classification a verb 
phrase may be treated asa whole. Yet a real knowl- 
edge of grammatical structure requires that the pupil 
should sometimes go farther and analyze the phrase 
itself. In the sentence, “He might have been seen,” 
the verb phrase may be analyzed as follows:— 

This is a perfect potential passive phrase of the 
verb “see.” “Might” is the true verb. “‘Have” is an 
infinitive, originally the objeet of “might.” “Been” 
is the past participle of “be.” “Might have been” is 
a copulative phrase connecting the past participle 
“seen” with the subject. 

A synopsis of verb phrases, including one form for 
rach mo’eand tense, gives a good general view of the 
verbal forms, and is useful in’ comparing English 
verbs with those of other languages. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL —(IV.) 


Repert at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Mavsachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Frank MeMurry, New York; KE. 'T. Pieree, California; 
N.C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; I. 11. Seerley, Towa. 
SUBJECTS TO BE STUDIED BY THOSE PREPARING 

TO TEACH. 

A few years ago almost every school had its fixed, 
the gauntlet of which every 
At present 


ideal course of study, 
child that remained in school had to run, 
this is not true. There is no constant course of 
study. It is variable. It is tentative. The course 
of study is beginning to be as variable as individuals. 
This is as it should be, and it should be expected in 
this nascent period of pedagogies. 

Since the aim of education has been set forth as a 
preparation for society, the function of the normal 
school in the preparation of teachers becomes ap- 
parent, 

In this preparation of a teacher that he may under- 
stand the child as an involution of possibilities, and 
that its education is an evolution of these possibilities 
under a proper adjustment of its environment, the 
following centres of interest are suggested from which 
to derive a course of study. No one of these centres 
should be ignored in the course. The derivation of a 
course of study from these centres gives the widest 
latitude for electives. 

The shortest time that should be allowed for the 
completion of this course is two years, with the under- 
standing that the applicant for admission has, at least, 
a high school education or its equivalent. 

1. MAN IN HIMSELF. IV. MAN IN SOCIETY. 
Embracing:— Embracing :— 
(a) Physiology. (a) Sociology. 
(b) Psychology. ¢ (b) Government. 


(c) Ethies. (c) Home. 
(d) Religion. (d) Economies. 


Il. MAN IN THE RACE. Vv. MAN IN EXPRESSION. 
Embracing :— Embracing: — 
(a) History. (a) Language. 
(b) Anthropology. (b) Drawing. 
(c) Literature. (c) Construction. 
(d) Genetic psychology. (d) Physical culture. 
MAN IN NATURE {e) Music, 
Embracing :— 
(a) Physics. VI. MAN IN SCHOOL, 


(b) Chemistry. (mbracing:— 
(c) Biology. (a) Philosophy of educa- 
(d) Mathematics. tion. 
(e) Physiography (b) Seience and art of 
(f) Astronomy. teaching. 
(c) History of education. 
(d) School economics. 


The above should be the course toward which all 


normal schools should aim, 


‘ 
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Boston may be the meeting place of the N. . A, in 
1900, 


When will geography makers realize the impor- 


tance of great lines of railroad ? 


Los Angeles admits that she received great: benefit 
professionally from the visit of the teachers. 


The choice of Dr. Richard G. Boone as superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati is as happy a choice as has been 
in many a day. The Journal was the first to 
suggest his name for the place. 


Dr. KK. DB. Neeley, who is still a middle-aged man 
as leading educators go, is in his thirty-sixth vear as 
superintendent of St. Joseph, Mo.. from 
devotion and progressive spirit there seems no good 
reason why he should not easily make it fifty years. 


Chicago is to have Spanish taught in her schools 
hereafter. The suggestion of Dr. Andrews that it 
should be done caused much merriment some months 
avo, but it begins to look as though he was wiser than 
The demand for Spanish- 
speaking Americans is said to be yery great. 


other persons thought. 


Schools are being judged now as never before by 
the promotion of their teachers. The Los Angeles 
normal school has just lost three of her teachers to 
places almost equal to the principalship of the school 
they leave, and three men from the English high 
school, Somerville, have been elected within a vear to 
places as good as the principalship of the school they 
leave. Such things count for much in these days. _ 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean has this to say oon 
modern education: “We are in danger of rearing a 
veneration of spellers, arithmeticians. and 
under-educated geographers, grammarians, and histo- 
rians. This is a condition, we believe, that merits 
far more attention than the pedagogical theorist is in- 


clined to give it. After all, the great question in ele- 


mentary education is: How can the boy be best pre- 
pared to earn his living? A practical answer to this 
is worth all the able articles and elaborate reforms 
ever conceived.” Theorists must not forget that the 
virtue of a theory is in its working. 


No one thing stands out clearer in the report of Dr. 
A. Fb. Nightingale’s Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements than the fact that in the secondary 
schools specializing should be encouraged. place 
of a little of everything, there should be everything of 
something, or at least a thoroughness in something. 
The committee says emphatically that a student who 
has taken one year in biology and likes it should have 
a second vear in this study rather than to be switched 
off on to chemistry. Strengthen his hold on scholarly 
habits by intensifying and broadening his knowledge 
of one thing. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AND THE “JUKES.” 


The series of articles which presents the marvel- 
ous contrast between the family of Jonathan Edwards 
and the “Jukes” began last week. The articles will 
appear cach week, unless interrupted for a single 
week by a symposium. We have reason to believe 
that no study of equal importance in this line has 
ever been made, and certainly no educational publi- 
cation ever presented a series of articles of equal im- 
port. Will the friends of the Journal call the atten- 
tion of others to these articles? Clergymen and phy- 
sicians will be especially interested in them. 
Specialists, philanthropists, and members of school 
hoards will appreciate) them. You can do your 
friends and the Journal a good turn at the same time. 
The Journals containing this series will be sent com- 
plete to any one for fifty cents. 


UNDERBIDDING. 


It is inconceivable that any teacher should do any- 
thing so unprofessional and every way improper as to 
offer to take a position for a less salary than that 
which is paid the teacher holding the place, but it is 
heing done in many cases every ‘year. Of course no 
one with ordinary self-respect, no one with manly or 
womanly instinets, no one with the character essen- 
tial to the teacher, will do this, but there are others. 

In the eves of a manly school beard the fact that a 
person would offer to take a position, held by another, 
at a less salary would be sufficient evidence of unfit- 
ness for the place. Yet there are school boards who 
deliberately “beat down” a teacher’s wages by getting 
them to bid against each other. Ilere is a case with 
Which Lam familiar. A school trustee hired a good 
teacher, who had a first-class school and the pay was 
£6.00 a week. Another man ran for the office of 
school trustee and was elected on the promise that he 
would vet a teacher for $5.00. The teacher had no 
other place in view and consented to teach for $5.00, 
but another teacher who could board at home was 
“hired” for $4.50. Then the original teacher was 
married toa voung man of the district. and, having a 
home. she could teach for pin money, and she offered 
to teach for $4.00, and got the school back again 
after two terms. The next term teacher number two 
vot it for $3.50, and the next term after that teacher 
number one got it for $3.00 and has it vet. That 
trustee thinks he has been smart, and the district 
think they are in luck. 

Originally that woman gave her time, and thought, 
and energy to the school. She bought books, studied 
her school work, took an educational journal, and was 
an inspiration. Now she runs her house, makes 
butter, reads nothing, never thinks of her school work 
out of school, and is known by the children as Jo—’s 
wife, 

Might years ago the young people of the community 
were full of aspiration, and were fitting themselves 
for teachers. Several went away to normal school 
and academy and one went to college. To-day there 
is not a boy or girl planning for anything. They are 
drifting downward. Not one is away at school. 
Then is cost $6.00 a week, where it now costs but 
*3.00, and they have the same teacher. Is she the 
same? Well. about as near the same as a peach tree is 
the same in January and August. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 


Twenty-five years ago the Chautauqua movemen| 


was inaugurated by Dr. John IL. Vincent, now a 
bishop of the Methodist church. It is an open ques- 
tion whether any departure of the closing quarter of 
the century means so much to the American home as 
does this. 

It is exceedingly difficult for the schools, public or 
private, to affect as they ought the reading habits of 
the graduates through life. The habit of studying 
away from home, of studying and reading for recita- 
tion, of using books as a task, does not tend to create 
a habit of reading masterpieces in the home as a 
recreation, 

Such is the nature of human nature that most per- 
sons must acquire the habit of reading good books 
well in the home by reading such books in that way in 
that place. Four years will usually establish any 
habit of this kind. 

There are so many social, fraternal, and religious 
demands upon the home that it is quite unusual with 
most families to have even one evening in the week 
regularly with no church, club, or society meeting 
and no business appointments or social calls on hand. 
In the nature of the case, the breakfast table talk is 
more in the nature of the gossip about the evening 
before than of the words of wisdom of any master. 

Arrayed against all of these tendencies is the Chau- 
fauqua movement. It furnishes the pleasantest way 
for any family to spend a few weeks in summer either 
in hotel, cottage, or tent life on some near by assembly 
grounds. ‘The world-renowned Chautauqua by the 
lake in Western New York is to the cultured Christian 
home what Saratoga is to the semi-sporting social 
world. Bay View in Michigan, Mount Eagle in 'Ten- 
nessee, Mountain Park in Maryland, and kindred re- 
sorts are second only to the great Chautauqua. 

There are scores of these summer assemblies, in 
which, as a whole, more than a hundred thousand per- 
sons get a great intellectual and moral uplift, which 
would be dissipated but for the enlistment of thou- 
sands of them in the C. 1.8. C., which provides for 
the home reading of a half-dozen excellent books dur- 
ing the coming ten months. The diploma, with its 
“honors” for extra work, given after four years, and 
its provision through “seals” for winning further 
honors in the future is a wise provision, 

Thus far the work has been handieapped by the 
necessity of making it pay. There is not a college or 
university in the land that could have lived through 
the past quarter of a century if it had been forced to 
he self-sustaining. All this should change. The 
Chautauqua should be endowed as definitely as the 
University of Chicago, Stanford, or the University 
of California. A million dollars given to the Chau- 
tauqua organization in its present form would do more 
for American education, for intelligent patriotism, 
for moral stamina, for religious faith, and for home 
life and love than the same amount given to any col- 
lege or university in the land. It is said that Helen 
Gould, the princess among philanthropists, has given 
Chautauqua $25,000, and if this can be made the 
nucleus of at least a quarter of a million from various 
sources before the century closes, it will be a grand 
event in the educational life of Ameriea. Money 
that goes here goes at once to the school. the library, 
the church, and the home. . 


LOOKING ABOUT IN OH10.—(111) 


| Editorial Correspondence. } 

Ohio takes much pride in her Reading Circle. It was 
born at the State Association, which met at Niagara 
Falls in 1881. It was the outgrowth of an inspiring paper 
by Mrs. Delia Lothrop Williams. Dr. Eli T. Tappan 
moved the appcintment of a committee to materialize the 
enthusiasm of the hour. That committee consisted of J. 
J. Burns, John Hancock, and Mrs. D. LL. Williams. From 
the report of the committee in 1882 came the Reading 
Circle. Mrs. Williams has been the president from the 
first. The affairs are in the hands of a board of control, 
consisting of eight, two of whom are elected each year 
by the State Association and the state commissioner, who 
is a member ex-officio. 


FINDLAY.—Hancock county is one of the substantia! 
progressive counties in the state. It has a two weeks’ 
Institute course each summer, and it does not weaken the 
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progranmiune for either week, but makes each as good as 
any one week institute in the state. There were this 
year nearly 460 registrations at $1 each. This, together 
with the paid evening lectures and entertainments and 
the fund }.rovided for by the state, enables them to have 
a goca two weeks’ programme. The audiences pack 
their largest church at every session from the first Mon- 
day morning to the last Friday afternoon. They want 
the best that every man has. They do not need to be 
coaxed with wern stories or jollied by nonsense. No 
more do they want to be told how to explain the reason 
for “inverting the divisor and proceeding as in multipli- 
eation.” What. strides have been made in institute 
work! To-day the best Ohio institute demands better 
speaking, more sensible, more informing, more inspiring, 
more eloquent than any other association that would 
meet in the same county. It is a great thing for the 
cause of cducation that this is so. It has not only raised 
teavhers’ getherings to a level with the church, Sunday 
school, special and political conventions, but has carried 
them above any of these. 

CLE VELAND.—It looks as though the school reform 
idea had worked itself through to a practical success in 
Cleveland. There has been much skepticism on the ulti- 
mate results. There is always the absence of faith in 
ihe permanency of a reform that has any coalition with 
politics in a city so politically afflicted as is Cleveland. 
How much of the success is due to a happy combination 
of circumstances, how much to the fact that the elections 
have gene with the political party of the director every 
vear that he has been up for re-election, how much to 
the good sense of the director and the two superintend- 
ents during the trial of the reform will never be known; 
burt, whatever the cause, school reform in Cleveland has 
ius far gutridden every shock which has proved to be 
“of the wave and not the rock." This year it has en- 
joyed (?) one of the periodic excitements, which at first 
seemed dangerous, but of late are merely amusing. 
Superintendent Jones and the school council have put the 
city nermal school on a new basis. A man is at the 
helm for the first time. Miss Lemira W. Hughes, who 
has keen at the head of the school, has been offered a 
yosition as assistant principal, and has accepted the in- 
evitable very gracefully. In the general shake-up which 
resuited Miss Emma C,. Davis, supervisor of kindergar- 
tens, Who came to Cleveland not many years ago for 
$1,500, and has been raised steadily to $2,200, resigned, 
but when Mr. Jones returned she gracefully withdrew the 
resiguatien, 

SUPERiNTENDENT L. H. JONES. — There 
no little excitement in Cleveland over the rumored offer 
of the principalship of the Ypsilanti normal school to 
Superintendent Jones, at a salary of $7,500. This origi- 
nated in the fact that a committee in the interest of that 
institution visited Cleveland, and, not finding Mr. Jones, 
went to New England and telegraphed him to meet them 
at a given time and place, which he declined to do, and 
so wired them, 


was 


CHARDON.—Geauga county is one of the smallest in 
Ohio, but it is one of the most delightful. It is a county 
of noble hilis and charming landscapes, of thrifty, high- 
toned, and scholarly people. Chardon, the county seat, 
is in an unusual! sense a city set on a hill; indeed, every 
town in the county, so far as I know, is thus situated. 
Chardon looks off to the north, south, east, and west upon 
us beautiful landscapes as an artist could desire. Down 
into the wateriess valley, which winds about the foot of 
the hill like a military entrenchment, beyond upon the 


encireling hills, checkered with well-tilled fields, rich 
meadows, and cleanly maple sugar groves, one looks 


with ever-increasing admiration. Just at the summit is 
a park, with the courthouse at one end and the church 
and hotel at the other, while on one side is the opera 
house andall the stores, and on the other theschoolhouse, 
flanked with aristocratic residences. Straight as an 
arrow off this bill run streets to the cardinal points, each 
with beautiful shade trees as far as the eye can follow, 
into the valley and up the opposite hill. Here were gath- 
ered for a week the teachers of the county, an exception- 
ally scholarly, professional, and interesting group of per- 
sons. There came to the sessions also the leading citi- 
zens and other residents of the place, and from other 
towns as weil. From Burton, eight miles away, there 
came by carriage many citizens, the number on one day 
lLeing in all above forty. Where could this be matched, 
with no attraction other than the regular institute lec- 


turers? For all this no little credit is due Lake Erie 


Seminary of Painesville, but ten miles away, whose 
graduates adorn many of the best homes as wives of 
clergymen, merchants, and  well- 


lawyers, physicians, 
to-do farmers ali through Geauga county. The best book 
store I have ever seen in a town of its size is in Chardon, 
and the reason that there is a large sale for books of the 
highest order in good bindings is the best tribute that 
could be paid the schools. Superintendent Foote ranks 


in social and general influence with the leaders of Char- 
don, and, as a tribute to his eight years’ service, it may 
he said that the walls of the out-buildings of the school 
are without a smirch, and the streets of the town with- 
out one rowdy youth or flighty maiden. 
URBANA.—Champaign, the county on the plain, has 
as its county seat Urbana, an interesting city of 8,000 in- 
habitants, with high educational standards, excellent 
school buildings, and a reliable public sentiment behind 
tliem. Superintendent Vance received his elementary 
education in the Urbana schools, and has the respect and 
acmiration of the people to a remarkable extent. It is 
an inspiration to attend an institute of more than 200 
teachers and many citizens, including lawyers, physi- 
cians, cle.gyn.en, editors, and merchants, who gave more 
time to this meeting than to any public gathering of the 
year. If any one questions the immense strides that edu- 
cation is meking, he should spend a month in the insti- 
tute of Ohio, as I have done each August for ten years. 
DELAWARE.—The Methodist University at Delaware 
has held its place among the leading colleges of the state 
hy largely increasing her equipment and by bringing in 
men of first-class talent. President Bashford is making 
a grand record. The plant is now worth more than a 
niillion dutlars. A quarter of a million has recently been 
added, and as much more will soon be forthcoming, if 
nothing happens. Indeed, it would not surprise us if she 
ercssed the $1,500,000 line by 1901. She has had more 
than 1,200 students the past year, and looks for an in- 
crease the coming year. There are more than 300,000 
Methedists in Ohio, and the scholarship of Delaware at- 
tracts many others who are pleased to have high scholar- 
ship combined with earnest Christian leadership. 
ADA.---The Ada normal school, which has had a fabu- 
lous 1ecord in the number of students—last year it en- 
rolled more students from Pennsylvania than the entire 
number in some Pennsylvania normal schools—has been 
purchased by the Ohio Central Methodist Conference, and 
passes under thc control of that denomination. This was 
not a great change, as the professors and student body 
have largely been of that denomination. 
OPERLIN.—The great university made famous’. by 
Finney and Fairchild enters upon a new era of great 
prosperity with the coming of Dr. John H. Barrows to 
the presidency. There is no college west of the Hudson 
that has had a more remarkable career or has wielded a 
greater iniitence than Oberlin, and her alumni the wide 
world ever is rallying around President Barrows to make 
ifs entrance upon the new century worthy its honorable 


career and its great possibilities. 
A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

Not the least of the surprises in connection with 
the verdtet of euilty in the Dreyfus case is the calm- 
ness with which it has been received in’ France. 
There was some slight disturbance at Rennes, but at 
Paris and the other great centres of population the 
furious hatred of the Jews seemed to have satisfied 
itself in the monstrous verdict of Dreyfus’ judges, 
and there were no turbulent exultations, On the 
other hand, outside of France, the verdict has created 
such horror that there is much excited talk in Ger- 
many. England, the United States, and elsewhere of 
reprisels against France by a refusal to participate in 
the exhibition next year, 

* * * 

So far as these demonstrations of indignation are 
directed against the French government, they are 
most unjust. The present government of Franee has 
done and risked much to secure justice for Dreyfus. 
It has maintained the civil authority as supreme over 
the truculent and overbearing military officers. It 
was necessary that the trial of Dreyfus should be by a 
military tribunal, for it was a military crime of which 
he was accused, In the verdict it is the army which 
has won atemporary triumph; but this is only one 
phase of a struggle which has only just begun, and in 
which the defenders of civil institutions in’ France 
ought to have the svmpathy of all lovers of law and 
justice. 

* * * 

One of the most curious features of the verdict is 
the suggestion of “extenuating circumstances” with 
which it was coupled, and on which was based the 
subsequent recommendation of the accused to mercy. 
This recalls the fact that in 1894 General Mercier, 
the chief persecutor of Dreyfus, tried to force from 
him a partial confession, suggesting, through Colonel 
Iu Paty de Clam, that he might say that if he had 
sent unimportant documents to foreign agents, it was 


that he might secure more important ones in return. 

But Dreyfus refused to make the slightest confession. 

“Above all,” reported Colonel Du Paty de Clam, “he 

will not plead extenuating circumstances.” Yet this 

is the plea which his unjust judges now make for him. 
* . 

It is a safe general principle to discredit all current 
newspaper interviews in which such men as Admiral 
Dewey and General Lawton are represented as un- 
hosoming themselves freely to chance correspondents 
touching affairs in the Philippines. It was a “dilet- 
tante” correspondent of the New York Herald who 
some weeks ago reported Admiral Dewey as confiding 
to him his conviction that the next war of the United 
States would be with Germany; an utterance which 
Was sufliciently disproved by the admiral’s reputa- 
tion for reticence and good sense to require no 
authoritative contradiction, The absurdity of this 
interview was no sooner realized than another corre- 
spondent started a not less preposterous version of 
the admiral’s views regarding the Filipinos. 

* * * 

The latest victim of the irresponsible interviewer 
Lawton. clerical correspondent, re- 
cently returned from the Philippines, has reported 
him as criticising the conduct of the war and depre- 
cating its continuance. General Lawton has flatly 
and promptly denied the authenticity of this inter- 
view, ina cablegram from Manila, and with wise fore- 
thought has contradicted in advanee any other re- 
ported interviews with him which may be put in eir- 
culation. General Lawton is nota talker, but a 
fighter. Out on the frontier the Indians gave him 
a name which meant The-Man-Who-Gets-Up-in-the 
Middle-of-the-Night-to-Fight; and it must par- 
ticularly irritating to him to be quoted by imagina- 
tive correspondents as in favor of a policy of retreat. 

* * * 


is General 


Warlike preparations continue to, be made on both 
sides in’ South Africa. The British are forwarding 
ten thousand additional troops, most of them = to 
Natal. The Boers are forming camps and accumulaf- 
ing munitions of war along the border. But in spite 
of all these provisions for what Sir Alfred Milner 
calls “eventualities,” the prospect of war is more re- 
mote than it was before the meeting of the lnglish 
cabinet. Whether under the prudent guidance of 
Lord Salisbury or at the personal initiative of the 
queen, the cabinet council was pacific in its outcome, 
and its poliey leads not toward war, but towards 
further and probably successful negotiations, 

* * * 

Cornelius Vanderbilt,.whose sudden death occurred 
a few days ago, was not the conspicuous figure in 
Wall street that his father and grandfather were; al- 
though he gave close attention to the railway interests 
which made up his enormous fortune. But he was a 
man who realized more keenly than most Americans 
of large wealth have done the responsibility which 
means. He was a director in a score of 
railroads: but he was also a director in at least a score 
of charitable and religious organizations; and he not 
only gave freely though quietly of his money, but he 
gave freely also what some rich men begrudge more, 
It was no unusual thing for 


with 


foes 


his time and strength. 
him to give four or five hours a day to religious and 
philanthropic interests: and the Railway Christian 
Associations in particular almost owe their existence 


to him. 
* 


The Olympia, with Admiral Dewey on board, is 
now somewhere between Gibraltar and New York. 
A welcome such as it has fallen to the lot of few men 
to receive is awaiting him. But Americans must re- 
fleet with some sense of shame that there are men on 
Inard the Olympia who shared the perils of the fight 
in Manila bay, and who were specially commended by 
the admiral in his report to*the navy department, 
who can have no share in the demonstrations at New 
York. These are the Chinese “boys.” So far from 
its heing possible for them to be admitted to citizen- 
ship, so that they might be enlisted in the navy, which 
was what Admiral Dewey desired, the treasury de- 
partment.has decided that the Chinese exclusion act 
is so drawn that no exception can be made in their 
favor and they cannot even be allowed to come ashore 


at New York. 
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OUR BOUK TABLE. 

OUR NAVY IN TIME OF WAR. By Franklin 
Matthews. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 75 
cents. 

This volume is one of the series of Home Reading 
hooks published by the above well-known house and 
edited by the Hon. William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education. The author has put a great 
amount ef time and thought into this book, which is sure 
to be appreciated by a large corps of readers. He real- 
izes the needs of young people and knows how to meet 
those needs. The book is full of heroic deeds and patri- 
otic fervor, and appeals to youth of all ages. The stories 
of naval battles are carefully and accurately drawn, care 
being taken to give an entirely unbiased view of each 
engagement. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and the type, press- 
work, and paper are each worthy the publishers. 
CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arthur Paterson. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

“Cromwell's Own” is an exciting historical novel of the 
times cf Cavalier and Roundhead, when Cromwell was 
organizing the parliamentary army. The hero, at the 
opening of the story, is a wild young fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, but the cruel death of his father 
under tragie circumstances sobers him. The plot is a 
clever and elaborate one, in which love and war are min- 
gled and the course of neither runs smoothly. The story 
is told in a vivid, vigorous style that holds the interest 
throughout. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Adelbert von Chamisso. 
Edited, Introduction, and Notes by William R. Alger. 
Home and School Library Series. Illustrated. 35 
cents 

JEFFERIES’ SIR BEVIS. Edited by Eliza Josephine 
Kelley. 35 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Messrs. Ginn & Co. have secured for their “Home 
and School Library” some new classics, which, with all 
due respect to the grandly familiar, is a bit refreshing. 
The wonderful history of “Peter Schlemihl, the Man 
Who Lost His Shadow,’ by Adelbert von Chamisso, 
translated by Frederic Henry Hedge, D. D., is a treasure. 
When Dr. Hedge translates and Rev. William R. Alger 
edits, writes an introduction, and annotates, it is proof 
that the story is full of life and has high literary merit. 
The combination of these men would make anything 
classic. 
THREE STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Lewis E. 

Gates of Harvard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Cloth. 210 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Gates presents studies, in the spirit and 
method of Harvard, of Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman, 
and Matthew Arnold. In thoroughness of study, in clear- 
ness of thought, and in style of expression the work is 
admirably done, as is all that bears the name of a Har- 
vard professor or assistant. 

THE BEE PEOPLE. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 177 pp. Price, $1.25. 
As Miss Morley says, bees and flowers belong together, 

and we cannot understand the one without the other, so 

her story of ‘The Bee People,” and the way they help the 
flowers to form their seeds, is of interest to all young na- 
ture students. She has watched bees closely, even to 
bringing one up in her room on sugar and water, so she 
is qualified to speak intimately of ‘‘Miss Apis’ and ‘Miss 

Rombus.”’ 

Her personal, gossipy style is sure to please the little 
folk. who will forget their fear of stings in their interest 
in the queen and honey making. The book is sympa- 
thetic, entertaining, and thoroughly instructive. It de- 
serves success, 

VASSAR STUDIES. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 290 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

“Vassar Studies” is a collection of twelve stories of col- 
lege girls, each story illustrating a characteristic type. 
In portraving the types of grind, athletic girl, genius, 
and fly-away Miss Schwartz has fallen into the dangerous 
way of exaggeration, and has left out of her category the 
attractive, all-round college girl who combines the best 
in the various types. One is loath to think that the girls 
of these stories are a fair representation of Vassar 
products. On the other hand, these studies give very at- 
tractive glimpses of college life and doings, and reproduce 
successfully the intangible college atmosphere. Several 
good illustrations of buildings, nooks, and pine walks 
afford the proper scenery. The book is sure to find in- 
terested readers all the way from sub-freshmen to old 
graduates, 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By An- 
drew C. McLaughlin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
O87 pp. 

Professor McLaughlin, in his ‘History of the American 
Nation,” purposes “to show how the American people 
came to be what they are,’ and he accordingly selects 
such events as have had the most marked effect on the 
progress or the make-up of the nation. Special attention 
is given to political facts, to questions of government and 
administration Such ds the general plan of this high 
scheol text-book in history. It is equally important to 
know that the good judgment shown in planning the 
book is everywhere evident in the execution. The author 
hits on just the essential, significant details, and in a few 
words gives us a clear impression of the cause, the course 
and the results of important events. it is, moreover. 
very well written, so that one enjoys reading it aside 
from the interest in it as a text-book. The combination 
of good judgment in selection, conciseness, clearness, and 
literary style make this an excellent book for schools 

rhe illustrations, maps, and tables by themselves make 
the hook valiable. Such a collection of portraits. repro 
duetions of contemporary view 8, Maps, and documents is 


seldom found in text-books, and the interest which they 
add to the study cannot be too highly estimated. For the 
help of teachers a pamphlet accompanies this volume, 
giving a bibliography, list of topics for outside study, 
suggestions on methods of teaching, and kindred matter. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. By Henry 
W. Llson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a delightful group of eighty vivid pictures of 
men and events, of causes and results, of lights and 
shadows from 1775 to 1861. It is as helpful in creating 
an interest in history as it is in increasing the probability 
that the facts will be retained by the student. 

THE CABLE STORY ‘BOOK. _ Selections for School 
Reading. Kdited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy Leffing- 
well Cable. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 176 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Five stories of Southern life from the writings of 
George W. Cable have been selected for another volume 
in Scribner’s series of school reading books. The South 
has received but secant attention in literature for chi]- 
dren, yet it is by just such stories as these in the ‘“‘Cable 
Story Book” that they can best feel the charm of the 


‘South and understand its history. Older readers, who 


know what a delightful story-teller Mr. Cable is, will be 
glad to find his stories simplified, with his approval and 
collaboration, to suit the understanding of a child of ten. 
The story of the author’s life is told with the charm of 
loving intimacy by his daughter. Altogether, this book 
ought to become one of the well-worn volumes in every 
school library. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Felix 
Moscheles. New York and Wondon: Harper & 


Brothers. 364 pp. Price, $2.50. 

If we take up the “Fragments of an Autobiography” 
of Mr. Moscheles with the idea of learning about the life 
of this celebrated portrait painter, we shall find that all 
information must be got by inference. Mr. Moscheles 
has really very little to say about himself, but instead 
he gives us a multitude of delightful reminiscences of 
famous poets, artists, and musicians who have been his 
friends. Mendelssohn was his godfather; Robert Brown- 
ing was a frequent visitor at his studio; and he “trod the 
same boards” with Henry Irving and Ellen Terry—on an 
ocean steamship. Dupont, Rossini, and Mazzini are 
others of the friends recalled in these “Fragments,” and 
rover Cleveland was one of those whose portraits he 
painted during his visits to America. He indulges in 
some gentle sarcasm at our expense, but his general im- 
pression was favorable and friendly. 

Perhaps the most fascinating part of the book, which 
has something of new interest and pleasure on every 
page, is the story of his schoolboy days in Germany and, 
a little later, of his student life in Paris. One feels here 
how infinitely more interesting are the memories of a 
real life than any novel can be. The charm of his writ- 
ing is indescribable. It is vigorous and tender, thought- 
ful and gay, and pervaded by a genial humor. Few auto- 
biographical writings can approach this in charm and in- 
terest. 

EGYPT THE LAND OF THE TEMPLE BUILDERS. 
By Walter Scott Perry. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
The Prang Educational Company. 249 pp. 

The beautiful illustrations, which take up more than 
half the pages of Mr. Perry's “Egypt,” attract one to the 
book at once. Many of them are from original photo- 
graphs, taken by the author to show Egyptian villages, 
glimpses of country and city life, the pyramids and tem- 
ples. The book is intended primarily as a general study 
of the art of ancient Egypt for teachers and students of 
art history. Incidentally, it is an extremely interesting 
book for the general reader who would know something 
ot how Egypt looks to-day and the customs, religion, and 
life of the ancient people. Mr. Perry has very sensibly 


begun with a study of the civilization of this nation, in 
order to come to an intelligent appreciation of its art. 
Then he proceeds to trace the origin and development of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and decoration jj) 
Egypt. To all that modern research has revealed }« 
adds the results of personal study of the temples anij 
temple builders on the spot. In this way his deseri))- 
tions leave a vivid and clear impression on the mind of 
the reader, and the text reads like a story of travel. The 
book, as a whole, in binding, print, and paging, is a bea), 
tiful piece of work. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. By Olive Thorne Mi!- 
ler. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
149 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Children could not help being interested in birds and 
loving them as they read Olive Thorne Miller’s “Firs 
Book of Birds.” It is an ideal introduction to our feath- 
ered neighbors, and teaches a great deal about their lif: 
and habits in a way that the youngest child can under- 
stand ‘and older ones enjoy. 

It has not a bit of the dryness of the science of orni- 
thology, but tells of the life and doings of a bird from 
its nestling days till it has traveled, and worked, anid 
sung to its own babies. At the same time, it gives « 
great deal of scientific information, and arouses in th» 
child a desire to watch birds and to learn more about 
them. The book is an outcome of the author’s talks in 
kindergartens and grammar grades, and is admirab)\ 
adapted to use in schools as a part of the nature study. 
Twenty illustrations, many of them in colors, picture our 
common birds. 

THE MEMORY OF LINCOLN. Poems Selected. With 
an Introduction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 65 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A delicate tribute to the memory of Lincoln is the gar 
nering into a dainty volume of certain poems that pre- 
serve the impressions he left upon the minds of men. 
His personality touched men’s hearts most closely, as his 
deeds won their admiration. No other American has been 
the theme.of so many poems as Lincoln, and the poems 
have been inspired by sincerity and a rare depth of feel- 
ing. The eighteen poems selected by the editor of “The 
Memory of Lincoln” present widely different pictures of 
the man and the way he has appealed to men. To Walt 
Whitman, Lincoln is the personification of democracy; 
Brownell blends the civic and martial aspects of his char- 
acter; Maurice Thompson speaks for those who fought 
on the Southern side; and Paul Laurence Dunbar for the 
race whom Lincoln freed. Lowell, Whittier, R. H. Stod- 
dard, R. W. Gilder, and several others have a share in this 
pleasing tribute. The distinctive significance of each 
poem is ably brought out in the introduction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“New Higher Algebra.’””’ By Webster Wells. Price, $1.32.—— 
“Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry Figures,’ with references to 
Wells’s Essentials of Solid Geometry. Price, 60 cents per set. —— 
“George Eliot’s Silas Marner”? Edited by G. A. Wauchope. Price, 
40 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Teaching Botanist.” By William F. Ganong. Price, $1.10. 
—‘‘The Seege of Troy.” Edited by C. H. A. Wager. Price, $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Method in Education.” By Rurie N. Roark.—‘ Heyse’s L’ Arrab- 
biata.”’ Editedby Max Lentz. New York: American Book Company. 

**Bacon’s Essays—Civil and Moral.’ Price, 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

“A Prince of Georgia and Other Tales.”” By Julian Ralph. Price, 
$1.25. — ‘Letters of Captain Dreyfus to His Wife.” Price, $1.00,—— 
“Nothing to Wear and Other Poems.’ By William Allen Butler. 
Price, $1.75. “Prue and L.”” By George William Curtis. Price, 
50 cents. —‘The Gulistan’’ Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Price. $1.00. ‘A Mountain Europa.” By John Fox, Jr. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘*The Warner Classics: Philosophers and Scientists—Novelists— 
Poets—Historians and Essayists.” “Little Masterpieces: W. M. 
Thackeray—Charles Lamb—Thomas De Quincey.”’ Price, 90 cents 
each. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

“A Library Primer.’ By John Cotton Dana, Chicago: The Li- 
brary Bureau. 

“Charles Deslys’s Benjamine.’’ Edited by F. Julien. New York 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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HE SUCCESS ALREADY ACHIEVED 

by DeGarmo’s Language Books is a re- 
markable forerunner of what may be expected 
from the completion of the series by the issue 
of The Elements of English Grammar. 

It is confidently believed that this Language 
course will accomplish as great a work for the 
schools as has been done by Hall's Arithmetical 
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| Adams’ European History 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40. Yale University. 
The ‘“* This book, which is designed for the use of higher schools and of colleges, possesses 
Nation many excellent features, and may be called without hesitation a success. Professor Adams 
4 


avoids most of the shortcomings which one expects to meet with in manuals (e. g-, dullness, 1588. 
distorted proportions, lack of suggestion), and has many merits of his own. Speaking at 

large, we must give the volume our hearty approval, and express the hope that 

it may be widely established as a text-book.”’ 


Pror. J AB JAMES, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: ‘* [have taken great Pror. Cart Evans Boyn, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.: ‘* The work represents 
pleasure.in examining Professor Adams’ *‘ European History.’ Teachers and students the latest development in methods of historical instruction. In institutions whose 


of history are certainly greatly indebted to him for this very suggestive volume, which library facilities will permit of its use, it cannot fail to become an ideal text-book.” 
presents the onward movement of history in such a satisfactory manner.” 


History of Greece Students’ History of the United States 


For High Schools and Academies By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University. 8vo. 
By Georce WILLIS BorsrorD, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Half Leather. Price, $1.40. 
Rome in Harvard. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. Cuarves C. Ramsay, Principal of High School, Fall River, Mass.: ‘It has no equal 
A. T. Duptey, Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston: ‘* With all that it contains among books on the subject for use in secondary schools. Its style, perspective, and pro- 
I am delighted. The condensed, clear narrative, the full references, the abundant quo- portion are admirable, and its Suggestive Questions and Topics, its bibliographies, maps, 
tations from authorities, the pregnant summaries, the consistent and successful attempt and pictorial illustrations make it the most useful and the most scholarly text-book for high 
to distinguish between what is real history and what opinion — all this appeals to me in schools and academies that, in my opinion, has been published. 


the strongest possible way.” 


History of England of the 


By Miss Karuarine Coman, Wellesley College, and Miss E. K. Kenpat, Wellesley College. 8vo. Just ready, 


In offering a new History of England for use in preparatory schools, the authors have borne in mind the history requirement recently 
adopted by several leading colleges and universities. The proposed full-year course admits of something more than a narrative of political 
events occurring between the Roman conquest and the reign of Victoria. The student may hope to get some comprehension of the various 
factors that have worked together to produce modern Britain. The physical environment afforded by the British Isles, the race traits of the 
peoples that have occupied the land, the methods by which they have wrought out industrial prosperity, the measures by which they have at- 
tained self-government, all are essential to an adequate understanding of the growth of the English nation. Within the limits imposed by text- 
book dimensions, we have endeavored to bring out these phases of the national life. 

Maps depicting every important geographical change are supplied with the text. 


First Book in Physical Geography A German Reader Elements of Physics 


By Ratpa SrockMAN Tarr, BS., Professor of Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by WATERMAN For use in Colleges and Secondary Schools. By 
University. Hewerr, Ph. D., Professor of German Lan- Henry Crew, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in 
ysic er ns guige and Literature in Cornell University. the Northwestern University. i 
1z2mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 1zmo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


The Child-Life Readers 


By Erra Austin BLAIspELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. Fully Illustrated in Colors. 


I. Child Life—A First Reader. Price, 25 cts. 

Il. Child Life in Tale and Fable—A Second Reader. Price, 35 cts. 
Child Life No. I, ts Ill. Child Life in Many Lands—A (In preparation) goed ~ vending and 
the best books for the purpose tha : IV. Child Life in Literature—A Fourth Reader. (In preparation) engravings, attractire to young pupils ; writing 


published. The author must hare had a nice ac- 


: and drawing, which they use for their ‘ busy 
q af the B IM PO RTANT FEATU RES. work.’ Iwill put Child Life on my list of desir- 
given them a book so . ‘ 


r s have bee j isti saders i ble books.” —C. S. Locke, Superintendent of 
L. Arcer, Examiner of Teachers, These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in 
Sonctniig Poamle, oacbaghel Vt. several respects. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are : Schools, Westwood, Mass. 
Reading matter more interesting to the child. Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. Covers that can always be kept clean. 


Art in Elementary Schools Letters from Queer and Other Folk 


By L. L. W. Witson, author of “ Nature Study in Elementary Schools,” By HeLen M. 
etc. In four parts, with ninety-four full page illustrations fro ane 
famous painters. 12mo, Cloth. Ready in September. ParT III] Reader for Primary Grades. 
There will be two manuals and two corresponding primers —the one set for rzmo. Cloth. Ready in September. 
primary grades, and containing fifty-two pictures in each; the other set for gram- A grammar-school course in written expression, especially letter-writing. 


mar grades, with forty-two pictures in each. Teachers’ Manual to accompany the pupil’s book. 


Elements of Rhetoric ‘ Elementary Chemistry Topical Studies 
and English Composition for High Schools in American History 
First High School Course. By Grorce R. Car- By A. L. Arey, Department of Science, High By Joun G. Aten, Ph.D., Principal of High School, 
PENTER, Professor of Rhetoric ane. Saga Som School Rochester, N. ¥. Rochester, N. Y. Cloth. Price, 40 cts. 
Price, 60 cts. Meets the Regents’ requirements for the State To aad la the 


Professor Carpenter's of New York, and the entrance require- of courses. It begins with a suggested working library for 

teachers, followed by a series of introductions onthe use of 

the topical method, with sources, suggestions to teachers, the 

In press. desired result, how to study, the recitations, talks to create 
interest, and memory lessons. Then follow the systematic- 
ally arranged topical studies. 


| yassing through six editions, fessor . 
in Rhetoric and English Composition” 1s now with- ments for Barvard University. 
drawn from circulation, its place being taken by two volumes, 
the first of which is just published and which represents the 
result of the author's later and prolonged study of the prob- 
lem of high school English within a year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. BOSTON :? Tremont Building, 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ‘ 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 


October 19-20-21: Northeastern lIowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 20: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Haverhill, Mass.; B. M. 

Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass., secretary. 


October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 31: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


December  26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. Gordon F. Hall, pro- 
fessor of physics and astronomy at Colby, 
has resigned to accept a position as asso- 
ciate professor of physics at Dartmouth. 
He will continue his duties at Colby until! 
the last of the year. He was elected to 
the chair of physics and astronomy at 
Colby in 1897, was graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1892, and was 
fellow and assistant in physics in that col- 
lege. He held a similar position at the 
University of Chicago, where he wasgiven 
the degree of Ph.D. 

BANGOR. The high school has had an 
excellent equipment for physics and chem- 
istry, installed during the summer. 


VERMONT. 
NORTHFIELD. Norwich University 
opened September 14 with an entering 


class of forty-eight, the largest for several 
years. At the laying of the cornerstone 
of Dewey hall the principal address will 
be made by Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 
The building is to cost $70,000, of which 
$40,000 has been subscribed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The scholastic year of 1899- 
1900 opened September 12 at St. John’s 
ecclesiastical seminary, Brighton, Sev- 
eral changes have been made in the corps 
of professors, the most notable of which 
is the transfer of Rev. Father Gigot to St. 
Charles seminary, Baltimore. Father 
Gigot has been stationed at the Brighton 
seminary for the past fourteen years, dur- 
ing which time he has taught biblical 
science. Previous to his coming to Brigh- 
ton he filled a similar chair in St. Mary’s 
seminary, Emmetsburg, Md. He is suc- 
ceeded at St. John’s by Rev. Father Duffy 


of St. Charles seminary, who has been an 
instructor in biblical science for many 
years. Father Duffy studied abroad at 
Paris and Rome, and was assigned to the 
St. Charles preparatory college previous 
to teaching in the seminary. Two new 
professors, Rev. Father George V. Leahy 
and Rev. Father Millet, replace Rev. 
lather Hughes and Rev. Father Grangier 
in the philosophy course. Father Leahy 
was formerly stationed at St. Philip’s 
church, Harrison avenue, as an assistant 
te Rey. Philip O’Donnell._—The public 
schools opened for the new schooi year 
September 13 with an increase of about 
2,000 in the number of pupils. Arrange- 
ments were made to care for 77,000 chil- 
dren. It is stated by members of the com- 
mittee that there was never a time in the 


history of Boston when there were so 
many new school buildings under con- 
struction as at the present time. The 


new primary buildings now being built at 
City Point, West Roxbury, and Forest 
Hills will be ready for occupancy possibly 
next month, and the new Roxbury high 
school will be completed some time later. 
Besides these there are the Chapman 
school in East Boston, and the new pri- 
mary school at Brighton which will be 
finished next year. 

CHICOPEE. A. E. Tuttle, the new prin- 
cipal of the high school, who succeeds W. 
C. Whiting, who goes to Melrose, was 
chosen from among some forty candidates. 
A graduate of Bates College in the class 
of ’79, with the degree of A. B., he took his 
A. M. in ’82. He was principal of the 
high school in Farmington, N. H., for 
three and a half years, held the same posi- 
tion at Amesbury for twelve years, and 
has been at Milford three years. He was 
born in Strafford, N. H. 

LYNN. Bernard W. Owen of Provi- 
dence was elected principal of the new 
Tracy grammar school at the meeting of 
the school committee September 11, and 


his salary fixed at $1,200 for the year. 
Four assistants were elected, Misses 


Adelaide S. Tufts, Margaret McIntire, 
Bertha W. Reynolds, and Laura M. Lang- 
worthy. Miss Mabel P.- Wall of Boston 
was chosen teacher of chemistry in the 
high school at a salary of $900, and the 
long contest over a teacher in the high 
school was finally settled by the selection 
of Mrs. Jennie C. Houghton, who received 
fourteen votes with eleven necessary fora 
choice. From the partial reports of the 
committeemen the number of pupils in all 
the districts of the city except in ward 6 
will show a falling off. Notwithstanding 
the building of the new ten-room school 
there, all the schools are crowded. 

MALDEN. The public schools cpened 
September 11 with a registration of about 
five thousand, exclusive of the high 
school. The number of pupils in the high 
school compares favorably with last year, 
when there was a phenomenal increase. 
There are two new teachers in the high 
school, T. H. Bacon in English and mathe- 
matics, and T. T. Wilson in commercial 
studies. 

MELROSE. The schools opened Sep- 
tember 12 with full attendance. During 
the summer months the buildings have 
been thoroughly renovated, and many 
changes have been made in the corp 
of teachers. The most important change 
is in the position of principal of the high 
school. Mr. Beede, who has been princl- 
pal for two years, resigned this summer 
to accept a like position in the Hillhouse 
high school of New Haven, Conn. His 
place is now taken by William C, 
Whiting, a graduate of Dartmouth, and a 
principal of several years’ experience, the 
last eight of which he spent in Chicopee, 


Mass. Mr. Whiting will continue the elec- 
tive system of study, introduced and 
found very successful by Mr. Beede. The 


new principal will take full charge of the 
English department. Miss Janette Moul- 
ton, Wellesley, ’94, has been elected to 
teach Greek, and Miss Mary Perham as 
director in physical training. E. H. Scott 


DISGUISED DANGER. 

Hunters sometimes hide themselves in 

the disguise of a cow, and thus make thei1 

way into the very midst of the most cau 
tious game, The mode of yy .ar 

operation is shown in the CY AY 


hy, 


icture. In asimilar manner consumption 
1ides itself in the disguise of a throat or 

bronchial affection, making its way finally 
to the lungs, where the insidious germs eat 
away the victim’s life. A stubborn cough, 
bronchitis and other throat troubles are the 
first steps toward this deadly malady. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
prevent consumption, curing every con 
tributing cause. Time and time again, it 
has cured what iocal physicians have pro- 
nounced well-developed consumption. It 
makes the stomach healthy, the liver 
healthy, the blood healthy. It is a reju- 
venating tonic, which makes the weak 
strong; puts ambition into tired people, 
puts flesh on thin bodies, and vigor into 
sluggish veins. It is a peculiar medicine 
in that its properties are preserved in any 
climate without syrup, sugar or alcohol en- 
tering into its composition. It does not cre- 
ate craving for injurious stimulants. It isthe 
personal prescription of Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
of Buffalo, N. ¥., whose widespread expe- 
rience and success are at the service of the 
public without cost. Anybody, anywhere 
can consult him /vee by mail. 

“IT will write you what Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has done for me,’’ says George 
H. Belcher, Esq., of Dorton, Pike Co., Ky. 
‘‘ Thirteen years ago I was wounded by a ball 
passing through my lung. I have had a bad 
cough almost ever since with shortness of breath, 
and it was very easy to take cold; the slightest 
change of weather would cause the cough to be 
so bad I would have to sit up in bed all night.. 
Could not eat or sleep at times; was all run-down 
could not work at all. A few months ago I began 
using Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. 
Have not used more than two bottles and now 
can eat, sleep, and work and I feel like a new 
man.’ Icannot find words to sufficiently recom- 
mend Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, ot 
tell the good it has done me.”’ 

The no-gripe remedy for costiveness is 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


remains as  sub-master. With these 
changesand additionsthe force of teachers 
in the high school number twelve. There 
are eighty-two in the entering class of the 
high school, and the total registration is 
220, a slight increase over the beginning 
of last year. 

HAVERHILL. The Essex County 
Teachers’ Association will meet in Haver- 
hill October 20. 

BRIDGEWATER. The normal school 
opened on the fourteenth with the largest 
entering class in its history. There were 
174 applications for admission this year, 
besides twenty-five who took the prelimi- 
nary examination for next yvear, making 
199 in all. Of this number, 129 were ad- 
mitted, thirty-four. of them entering on 
the special course for teachers and college 
graduates. <A higher standard than usual 
was required for entrance, although all 
have to be high school graduates. The 
school has reached its highest possible 
numbers, the limit being 280. Valuable 
additions have been made to the equip- 
ment of the school. Beautiful pictures 
have been hung in the rear of the as- 
sembly hall, which add greatly to its ap- 
pearance. The new curbings and con- 
crete walks give an added neatness to the 
grounds, while a new flag floats at the 
head of the staff which was erected last 
June. The corps of teachers in the model 
school has been increased by the addition 
of Brenelle Hunt, a graduate of the nor- 
mal, who will assume the duties of prin- 
cipal. leaving Miss Hicks free to devote 
her time to the training department. The 
educational officials of the Mexican gov- 
ernment have been so pleased with the 
work done by Professor Osuna and the 
four young men who were with him that 


A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


WH; 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


Crosby’s Cold Jatar 
old and Catarrh Cure 


Is not a medicine. 
and sustenance of the brain and body. 
g exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger 
¢3' This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
J tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and 
~ give endur ince fur mental labor without exhaustion. 
_VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof 
does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


the best remedy in exi te ce . 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, or narcotic of any deccriptions and 


It is an essential food for the nourishment 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Sleeplessness, nervous 


Perey more than 30 yearsago. It 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


By mail 50cents, 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, 


they have sent two more youths from ty 
state of Coahuila to take the course. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The state board of education has issue:! 
to town officials the following circular let 
ter regarding voting on the question 0} 
town management of schools: — 

Hartford, September 9, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—There are 1,557 towns in New 
England. In 1,449 towns schools are 
managed under the ‘‘town’’ system, leay 
ing 108 in whole or in part under the dis 
trict system. Of the 108, eighty per cent 
or eighty-seven, are in Connecticut: 


eighty-one towns in Connecticut have 
adopted the “town” system. 
Experience in this and other states 


shows that town management gives bet- 
ter education to the children for whom 
alone schools exist, secures better build- 
ings, and promotes deeper interest on the 
part of parents and the whole community 

In order that the question may be acter 
upon by your town in 1899, the following 
suggestions are made:— 

1. The vote must be taken at the an- 
nual town meeting. 

2. The ballot box in which the ballots 
for town officers are deposited should be 
marked ‘‘Consolidation of Districts.” 

3. Official ballots with the words ‘Yes’ 
and “No” must be provided, and can be 
obtained from the state board of educa- 
tion. 

4. The ballots must be placed in the 
official envelope with ballots for town offi- 
cers, and deposited in the box marked as 
stated above. 

5. The following clause in the warning 
of the town meeting will be sufficient: - 

To determine by ballot whether the 
town will abolish all the school districts 
and parts of school districts within its 
limits and assume and maintain control of 
the public schools therein. 

Yours truly, 
Charles D. Hine, Secretary. 

MERIDEN. Miss J. E. Morgan of New 
York, who has been chosen assistant to 
Dr. Henry Zick at the German-American 
school, is American born, of Scotch and 
Welsh parentage, and received her educa- 
tion in New York, where she was gradu- 
ated from the Normal College. Through 
her specialty in primary and grammar 
work, she possesses rare equipment in 
teaching mathematics and drawing. Miss 
Morgan is also a good musician. She is a 
lady of refinement, tact, and an excellent 
teacher. 

HARTFORD. There will be few 
changes in the corps of teachers in the 
publie schools of the city, which will open 
for the fallterm. Miss E. C. Wright is to 
be added to the staff of the high schoo] 
to take the place of Otto B. Schlutter, in 
structor in German, who will be absent 
during the year. In the South school dis 
trict Charles H. Keyes will be the new 
principal, in place of Joseph H. Graves, de- 
ceased. 

NEW HAVEN. This city loses a larg 
number of its best teachers this yea 
Right who have-had years of experience 
have left this city to take better positions 
elsewhere. The list is as follows: Prin 
cipal Myron T. Scudder of the Hillhouse 
high school, resigned to take the princi 
palship of the New Paltz, N. Y., normal! 
school; Albert B. Fifield, supervising 
principal of the Eaton sub-district, re 
signed to become superintendent of 


Srare or Ciry or Torrno, 
Lucas Counry. \ss 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of caturrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 


For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’S INKS are 
Acknowledged Standards 
THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


schools, Newton, Mass.; Dr. Frank 
Strong, instructor of history, Hillhouse 
high school, elected to the presidency of 
the University of Oregon; Dr. Albert B. 
White, Hillhouse high school, elected in- 
structor of history, University of Minne- 
sota; Miss Marian Bradbury, teacher in 
the Hillhouse high school; elected teacher 
in the New Paltz, N. Y., normal school; 
Miss Mary Daniels, teacher in the Skinner 
school, resigned to teach in the schools of 
Porto Rico; Miss Louise Kinsman, 
teacher in the Humphrey-street school, 
resigned to teacher in Hartford; Miss 
Touise Fuess, teacher in room 16, Win- 
chester school, resigned to teach in Utica. 
——Superintendent Kendall an- 
nounced the appointment of Miss Adele 
H. Merwin of this city to be a teacher of 
mathematics in the Boardman manual 
training school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. special committee 
appointed by the trustees of St. Lawrence 
University to elect a president for that 
institution held a meeting in Brooklyn 
and unanimously elected Rev. Dr. Almon 
tunnison of Worcester. Dr. Gunnison 
was the pastor of All Souls’ church, 
Brooklyn, for nineteen years, and for 
nearly ten years he has been the pastor of 
the First Universalist church in Wor- 
cester. He is well known as a preacher 
and writer. This is the third time he has 
been elected as the head of a university, 
he having declined the two previous elec- 
tions Dr. Gunnison was born at Hal- 
lowell, Me., in 1844, His father was a 
prominent clergyman in the Universalist 
denomination. Dr. Gunnison’s school 
days were passed at Dalhousie College, 
Halifax, N. S., and at the Green Mountain 
Institute at Woodstock, Vt. His colle- 
giate course was at Tufts College, and his 
theological course at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 1868. 
His first settlement was in Bath, Me., 
where he remained three years, being then 
called to All Souls’ church, Brooklyn. 
From Brooklyn he went to Worcester. A 
Worcester despatch says that Dr. Gunni- 
son will accept the offer, but would not 
state so definitely last night, as he wishes 
first to give notice to the members of his 
parish of his decision in the matter. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The board of regents of West Virginia 
University has announced that hereafter 
no honorary degrees will be conferred by 
the university. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. A banking system on a 
small scale has been adopted by the ad- 
ministration of the Woman’s College for 
the convenience of the students. A stu- 
dent makes a deposit for personal use in 
the cashier’s office, and is given a check- 
book, which she uses in drawing money as 
she needs it, in making purchases in the 
shops down town, and in paying out-of- 
town bills. The cashier pays out to the 
student any amount from twenty-five 
cents to $100. By this method she is re- 
lieved of the responsibility of holding 
large sums of money, and, at the same 
time, gains some practical knowledge of 
banking, which is important to her in 
after life. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The Republican mem- 
bers of the board of education met last 
evening and nominated Professor Richard 
G. Boone, president of the state normal 
schoo] at Ypsilanti, Mich., to succeed 
Superintendent Morgan of the Cincinnati 
public schools. There were seven names 


Choice of night or day steamers on the 
Hudson river, Albany to New York, on the 
$5.00 excursion from Boston, October 5. Cir- 
cular all about it on application to C. M. Burt, 


G. P. A., Fitchburg railroad. 


Town Meeting 


should feel like investiga- 66 Holden System 
ting the merits of the . , 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . . . 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi. 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


for Preserving Books,”’ 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result, 


; We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 
1s positive proof of great economical value. . 
It only costs B per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


, and are doing it with fully 1200 Sehool Boards in the United 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


considered. The selection of this body is 
equivalent to election. The professor has 
the highest recommendation as an edu- 
cator, and is thoroughly familiar with all 
the branches taught in our publie schools. 
——The committee said, since Superin- 
tendent Morgan sent in his resignation, 
they have received over forty applications 
from all over the country. The subject 
of the selection became an interesting one 
to the people, and numerous petitions 
from prominent citizens were sent in and 
also published, demanding that the new 
superintendent be a man of broad educa- 
tion, and could come with the highest rec- 
ommendationsas a man of ability,and the 
question that he be a home man not be 
considered. If a Cincinnati man could be 
found to be possessed of these require- 
ments, all right, but that should not ecom- 
mend him alone, his being a Cincinnati 
man. So the committee has been looking 
around. The selection of Professor Boone 
seems to meet general commendation. 
Miss Christine Sullivan, superintendent of 
drawing of the Cincinnati publie schools, 
is lying at the point of death, with no 
hopes for her recovery. She has been ill 
for several weeks with a complication of 
diseases, and her physician has now given 
out there is no hope. Miss Sullivan has 
heen connected with the Cincinnati 
schools for the past quarter of a century. 
She began as a teacher. Her ability as a 
drawing teacher has been recognized as 
one of unusual scope, and her reputation 
has become national. She is the author of 
a number of publications on the subject of 
drawing, which have brought her renown. 
Before retiring from the superintend- 
ency, Mr. Morgan decided on the vertical 
system of writing for the schools, which 
has been much criticised by the people. It 
is not known whether the new superin- 
tendent will concur in this decision or not. 
The teachers are wondering if any new 
innovations will be introduced. 
WISCONSIN. 

The little band of Winnebago Indians in 
Wisconsin is making trouble for the In- 
dian office by combating the efforts of the 
Indian school officials to educate the In- 
dian children. The Winnebagos refuse to 
send their children to school. Superin- 
tendent Jacobson has been directed to for- 
ward a list of the Winnebagos who persist 
in keeping their children out of school, 
and it is probable that a further order will 
be issued suspending the payment of an- 
nuities. 

TENNESSEE. 

Miss Florence A, Skeffington of Dyers- 
burg has become head of Barbara Blount 
hall, the woman's department at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Miss Skeffington 
has been professor of English literature 
at the state normal school of Minnesota. 
She is one of the first women to be ap- 
pointed to an executive position in a 
Southern university. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Pere W. Ross, Morris 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. The 
following are the official data regarding 
the summer school as given out by Con- 
ductor Kiehle: Registration by subjects— 
Algebra, 44; American literature, 31; 
arithmetic, 222; botany, 32; bookkeeping, 
16; chemistry, 30; civil government, 77; 
cooking, 35; drawing, 185; English litera- 
ture, 35; geography, 110; geometry, plane, 
45; geometry, solid, 20; German, 41; 
grammar, 225; history, elementary, 154; 
history, university, 43; kindergarten, 25; 
Latin, 21; literary criticism, 51; logic, 20; 
methods, 330; music, 155; wvbysics, 70; 
physiography, elementary, 12; physiog- 
raphy, advanced, 60; physical culture, 65; 
physical training, 13; psychology, 36; 
reading, 100; writing, 75; zoology, 22; 


total registration, 1,052. University sec- 
tion, 389; elementary section, 663; schoo] 
opened July 31, 1899; closed August 25, 
1899; average of those in attendance, 26; 
average age began teaching, 19; average 
number of months taught, 50.——The 
Ariel, the regular university paper, was 
published throughout the session this 
year for the first time; it was very popu- 
lar._—— Professor Frederick S. Jones, head 
of the physics department, gave a very 
successful demonstration of the Macroni 
system of wireless telegraphy with very 
simple and inexpensive apparatus during 
the last week of summer school.—~—The 
faculty of the university have stood by 
their decision refusing a diploma to the 
manager of the baseball team because the 
team played a game cn Sunday at Dubuque 
while on their spring tour; it is stated 
that the regents will take the matter up 
and possibly overrule the faculty and 
president.——-The department of domes- 
tic economy—plainly, the cooking school— 
was not one of the least popular at the 
summer school under the very intelligent 
direction of Mrs. James; housekeepers, 
prospective brides, nurses, teachers of all 
grades, and even a doctor or two were en- 
rolled. A party of discoverers sent out 
by the business men of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have found a very valuable bed 
of disonaur bones in very good state of 
preservation in the valley of the Shell 
river in northern Wyoming; great credit 
is said to belong to J. I. Patten, a druggist 
of Basin City, Wyoming, for his interest 
and helpfulness in the work of the expe- 
dition, 

REDWOOD FA,..LS. The faculty of 
the high school this year consists of 
Superintendent Arthur J. Jones, Principal 
Miss Jessie G. Wilcox, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal Miss Mary R. Lang: Extensive re- 
pairs have been made in the building this 
summer. 

FERGUS FALLS. A. M. Otwell of 
Champlain, Ill., has been elected as nead 
of the science department in the high 
school. ~ The Superintendent has recom- 
mended to the board the establish- 
ment of a commercial course in the high 
school, and also a broader policy in the 
list of electives in the high school courses 
generally. 

PIPESTONE. The national govern- 
ment is again negotiating with the Yank- 
ton Sioux Indians for the purchase of the 
famous Pipestone quarries in southwest- 
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Microscopic Mounts and Plant Material 
FOR TEACHERS OF BOTANY. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 

Pressed Plants to represent all groups. 

High School Botanical Set, $20.00. This set con- 
sists of 45 microscopic mounts and 17 card mounts, 
with duplicate material, and illustrates all groups 
of plants from lowest to bighest. 

Send stamp for price list. 


THE ITHACA BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO, Ithaca, N, Y. 


i iti Teachers, Clergymen. 
English Composition. Writers, Clubwomen, 
Systematic course by mail. Harvard method. Free trial, 


Certificate given. MSS. criticised. 
eow Wo. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled, 


How Book Readers May 
Make Money 


CASH FOR SELECTIONS 


For selections from Standard Eng- 
lish authors suitable for use in the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD READERS 

We will pay at the rate of one 
dollar for each one hundred words 
of accepted matter. In addition we will 
give a prize of 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


for the greatest number of accepted 
selections ; a second prize of 


FIFTY DOLLARS 
for the next highest number; and for 
the third, fourth, and fifth in order, 
each a copy of the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 
For conditions governing the choice, 
and other particulars, address, 
STANDARD READER DEPT., 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


30 Lafayette Place, - - - New York. 


Oe 


ern Minnesota; the lands aggregate about 
640 acres, and the Indians ask the high 
price of $100,000 for them, Owing to the 
historic and legendary traditions which 
the Indians attach to the quarries, the 
consummation of their purchase has 
never been possible before. 
{Continued on page 1s.} 


When Dewey gets back here he will 
have to fight harder than he did in 
Manila.” “Fight? What for?’ ‘‘Rest.” 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO = Special 

Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA EK, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
AVA for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
OO For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
for both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoYDEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, MAss. 

For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JonN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARcH 307TH. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


(Continued from page 197, ] 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


Most of the schools of the state are in 
session, with an increased enrollment. 
The next census will show that Arkansas’ 
rate of increase in population will be sur- 
passed by few states. The marvelous va- 
riety and abundance of undeveloped re- 
sources are attracting investers in large 
numbers. The discovery of great lead 
and zine deposits in the northern tier of 
counties has caused an inrush of specu- 
lators which resembles in a way the ex- 
citement incident to the discovery of gold 
in California. The result will be the 
building of several lines of railroads 
through that hitherto unpenetrated sec- 
tion, the establishment of new towns, the 
clearing of great forests, and the increase 
of taxable wealth, which means, of course, 
better schools. It is not generally known, 
but true, nevertheless, that Arkansas last 
year ranked second in the number of 
miles of railroad built. All that is lack- 
ing now to put the schools of the state on 
a sound footing is a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the people to determine 
for themselves their own school tax levy, 
within certain limits. Many localities 
vote the five-mile limit, and then supple- 
ment this with voluntary subscriptions to 
maintain longer school terms. 

The State University, under the able 
administration of Dr. Buchanan, is grow- 
ing in numbers and in the affections of the 
people. Several faculty changes were 
made this summer by the board. Profes- 
sors Jordan and Crawford were appointed 
to canvas the state in the interest of the 
University during tnis vacation, and the 
increased attendance is no doubt partially 
due to this work. The former has an- 
nounced himself as candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

Superintendents Rightseel, Cook, Hine- 
man, and Holloway remain at Little Rock, 
Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, and Fort Smith, 
respectively, as do Principals A. L. 
Peacher at Van Buren, C. S. Barnett at 
Eureka Springs, and G. S. Minmier at 
Paris. 

The county examiners of the state held 
a meeting at Little Rock September 1, in 
which resolutions in favor of county 
supervision and county summer normals 


were unanimously passed. W. H. Wat- 
kins of Lawrence county was elected 


president, and F, W. Miller of Clark, sec- 
retary. 

The adoption of uniform text-books by 
many counties of the state has resuited in 
bringing a flood of representatives of the 
bookhouses into every county where the 
issues are clearly drawn. 

Ex-State Superintendent Shinn, who is 
president of the Springdale College, ran 
two Chautauquas successfully this sum- 
mer, one at his home town and the other 
at Mammoth Springs. Few men have the 
energy and, executive ability that friend 
Shinn has. 

H. L. Burrow is the new principal at 
Morrilton. John L. McConnell jis again 
principal at Mount Ida. 

A. D. Shaklee, an A. M. of Chicago Uni- 


versity, takes the science work of the 
Fort Smith high school. Miss Fannie 


Baker, an A. M. of Nebraska University, 
takes the modern languages in the same 
school. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. It is stated that 
Mrs. Phebe Hearst will erect at least two 
of the buildings of the new university of 
California at Berkeley. One of these, the 
school of mines, will be a memorial to her 
husband, the late Senator George Hearst, 
who was a mining man, and the other will 
probably be devoted to the purpose of 
women. The statement is also made that 
Mayor Phelan and Miss Jennie Flood will 
each defray the expense of construction of 
one building provided for in the plans. 

The state normal school at Los Angeles 
has opened with a greater number than 
has ever been enrolled at one time, being 
nearly 600 in all. Two hundred new stu- 
dents have entered, Sixty per cent. of 
these are high school or college graduates 
and take advanced work. The school was 
never in a more prosperous condition, and 

it has never had a stronger faculty. It 

has been able to draw strong men from 


the East for the work here. Dr. F. B. 
Dresslar of Clark was here three years. 
He left to take a position in the State Uni- 
versity. Dr. C. C. Van Liew, who was 
here two years, was elected president of 
the state normal school at Chicago, al- 
though there were twenty-five other appli- 
cants. This shows that the character of 
the work done here is so well known that 
the men are taken to serve in higher posi- 
tions. They have just elected Dr. George 
F. James of Chicago to Dr. Van Liew’s 
place. He has general charge of the psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and will also be 
superintendent of the practice school. Dr. 
James isan A. M. of the Michigan Univer- 


sity, has had four years of study in 
Europe, taking his doctor’s degree at 
Halle. While in Europe he gave special 


attention to the schools of Germany, 
France, and Italy. He has been assistant 
professor of pedagogy in the Universities 
of Nashville, New York, and Chicago. He 
was at one time secretary of University 
Extension in Philadelphia. Among the 
other new teachers are Mrs. Mary Barnum 
and Miss Lou Hellmuth, both im the Eng- 
lish department. Mrs. Barnum is a 
graduate of the University of California, 


“and spent two years in graduate work at 


the Harvard annex. She is very strong 
in her work. Miss Hellmuth is a gradu- 
ate of the San Jose normal school, and has 
had five years of work at the University 
of California. She is accounted one of the 
best students of English who has ever 
graduated from that institution. Plans 
are already on foot to add to the school 
buildings. 

The board of regents of the University 
of California has selected Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of Cornell as the president of the 
university, to succeed Martin Kellogg, re- 
signed. The salary of the president was 
fixed at $10,000. Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, the popular head of the Greek 
department at Cornell, is a graduate of 
Brown University. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. J. W. Scott, 
formerly superintendent of the Loudon- 
ville schools, Ohio, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Garfield school, at a salary of 
$1,500. 

DENVER. It is stated that the new 
university which is provided for in the 
will of the late George Washington Clay- 
ton of Denver will be of much the same 
character as Girard College of Philadel- 
phia. It is to be known as the Clayton 
orphans’ school, and it is expected that 
over $1,000,000 will be available for its es- 
tablishment. The will contains minute 
directions as to the kind of college the 
testator had in view. The trustees consist 
of several public officials, ex  officiis, 
among them being the chief justice of the 
Colorado supreme court. The will was 
made in 1892, and Judge Moses Hallett is 
named as executor, but the trustees will 
establish the college.- The estate before 
the panic of 1893 was worth $5,000,000, and 
is now much shrunken in value. It is, 
therefore, possible that all the plans that 
Mr. Clayton had in mind for his college 
will not be realized, but at least $1,000,000 
is still available. Mr, Clayton accumu- 
lated wealth by real estate investments, 
but would neither ,sell nor improve his 
property. 


DR. BOONE. 
Dr. Richard G. Boone, recently elected 
superintendent of the schools of Cincin- 
nati, is one of our best educational leaders. 


He is without a superior on the institute 


platform, and has written two good pro- 
fessional books: “History of Education in 
the United States,” and “The History of 
Education in Indiana.’’ He was for many 
years professor of history and education in 
the Indiana State University, and has 
been for several years the principal of the 
Ypsilanti normal school, giving that insti- 


tution a national reputation. By this 
choice Cincinnati has secured as her 


superintendent one of the national educa- 
tional leaders. 


According to the Hawaiian Gazette, uni- 
versity extension work is being pushed 
with considerable vigor in Honolulu. 
One series of lectures has already been 
given, and at a recent meeting of those 
interested it was decided to intrust the 
matter to the University club of that city 
under whose auspices the work is to be 
conducted in future. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 

Bigger and better than ever, the fourth 
Boston Food Fair will open in Mechanics’ 
building October 2, under the auspices and 
personal management of the Boston Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, whose three pre- 
vious exhibitions proved such marked suc- 
cesses. Food products, in infinite variety, 
attractively displayed and _ practically 
demonstrated, will include many novel- 
ties; while a multitude of devices and ap- 
plianeces of utility in the home will 
broaden the scope and increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the exhibition. Music has al- 
ways been a prominent feature of these 
fairs, but this year the management has 
made lavish expenditures in this depart- 
ment, having engaged the famous Sousa 
and his band, Lieutenant Dan Godfrey 
and his world-renowned English musi- 
cians, Reeves’ American band of Provi- 
dence, Jean Missud’s Salem cadet band, 
the First regiment band, the National or- 
chestra, Peterson’s orchestra, and other 
well-known organizations. Thus the food 
fair of 1899 will be a grand musical festi- 
val, as well as a great industrial exposi- 
tion. Miss Nellie Dot Ranche of Chicagc, 
who received the gold medal at last year’s 
Omaha exhibition, will have charge of the 
domestic science department and give 
daily lectures, talks, and demonstrations 
on the preparation and serving of food, 
free to the ladies. Whichever way the 
visitor turns novel surprises are in store. 
An art gallery, a sportsman’s paradise, a 
gypsy camp, and a score of other enter- 
taining features will afford pleasure and 
variety. The restaurant and basement 
cafe are controlled this year by Caterer 
Bow of Norumbega and Marine park 
fame, and popular prices will prevail. 
The most liberal policy has been adopted 
by the management, who will distribute 
thousands of beautiful silver souvenirs 


ing arranged from New England centre. 
The same popular price—a quarter of . 
dollar—will admit to all. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for Septem}; 
has a frontispiece from a painting |, 
yeorge Butler. The leading articles hay» 
an outdoor character suited to the ear|, 
fall. They are finely illustrated, an, 
have sportsman flavor to them. T},.. 
table of contents shows the richness ,; 
the number: ‘Where the Water Rune 
Both Ways,” by Frederic Irland, illus 
trated with photographs by the autho, 
and with drawings; ‘Francisco and Fray. 
cisca,” a story, by Grace Ellery Channing. 
illustrated; “The Old Home Haunts.” 
poem, by F. Colburn Clarke, illustrated 
“The Education of Praed,” a story, by A| 
bert White Vorse, illustrated by Hen), 
McCarter; “A Slumber Song,” for the 
fisherman's child, by Henry Van Dyke, j|- 
lustrated; Painting of George 
ler,” by W. C. Brownell, with reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Butler’s work; “The Chroni- 
cles of Aunt Minervy Ann—How Jes: 
Went A-Fiddlin’,”’ by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris; “Aguinaldo’s Capital—Why Malolos 
Was Chosen,” by Lieutenant-Colonel J. 1. 
Miley, illustrated; “In a Poppy Garden,” 
poem, by Sara King Wiley; “A Copley 
Boy,” a story, by Charles Warren, illus- 
trated; “The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” edited by Sidney Colvin: 
“Saranac Lake—Winter 1887-1888, illus- 
trated; “The Veery-Thrush,” poem, by J. 
Russell Taylor; “Romance,” poem; 
“Search-Light Letters—Letter to a Politi- 
cal Optimist,” by Robert Grant. The 
Point of View: ‘‘A Question of Accent. 
The Field of Art—‘*The Use and Abuse of 
Decorative Conventions in Architecture.” 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot spent ten 
years, much of this 
time in Palestine, 
painting the origi- 
nals from which the 
hundreds of illus- 
trations in his work were 
made. 


These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 


The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 


An investment of over 
$400,000 was made before 
the work was ready for 
delivery, 
Each illustration is of 
distinct value. 


The many reproductions 
of the paintings in color 
are identical with the 
originals. 


Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to the gal- 
leries have seen these 
great paintings, 
not only in this oxy 
country, but in / 
England and 
France as well. 

a 


ONE QUARTER FORMER PRICE 


We have had prepared an exceedingly large edition, and by so doing 
have saved many dollars on the cost of each copy of the new edition of 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 


Tissot Co. 


| Copyright, by J, James Tissot, 1895-1896 


INDEED 


The present figure 
for this, the most 
remarkable  Reli- 
gious art work of 
all times, is NOW 
easily within the reach of 
every one interested in 


ART or RELIGION. 
NO WORK has ever 


been so well received by 
PEOPLE, PULPIT, 
and PRESS. 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE. 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Upon Request 


we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, 
the MODEST PRICE, 
and EASY TERMS of 
payment which we now 
offer. 


McClu re 


141 East 25th Street 
New York City 


| 
— 
3 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
New Higher Algebra.,.... 
Eliot’s Silas Marner...... 
Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry Figures : 


A Prince of Georgia and Other Tales................ 
Letters of Captain Dreyfus to His Wife............. 
A Private Soldier of the Third Republic............ 
Darwinism and 
AB Helipse Of Memory... ... 
For the Sake of the 
Montaigne’s The Education of Children............. 
Bacon’s Essays—Civil and 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Wells. D.C. Heath & Co,, Boston. $1.32 
Wauchope [Ed.}. -40 
Roark. American Book Company, N. Y. —— 
Ralph. Harper & Bros., New York. 1.25 

Fox. “ “ 1.25 
Decle. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.25 
Julien.[Ed.] Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. 
Ganong The Macmillan Company, ‘ 1.10 
Hutton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Grinnell. Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N. Y. .50 
Doubleday & McClure Co., 
Rector. D,. Appleton & Co., New York. — 1.00 
Dana. The Library Bureau, Chicago. —— 


— Cassell & Co,., New York. 10 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
EGYPT. 


Education has made gratifying prog- 
ress, though the principle pursued has for 
its present end a few youths well educated 
for the public service rather than a wider 
distribution of primary instruction. Still, 
each year sees the number of pupils in- 
creased, and an advance along the line of 
modern education from the middle-age 
programme of learning prevalent in all 
Moslem schools. The people themselves 
have shown a remarkable interest, and 
demand more modern methods. Schools 
supported by native subscription have 
been opened for both boys and _ girls, 
European teachers engaged, and govern- 
ment inspection solicited. What may be 
taken as more indicative still of the new 
spirit abroad is the fact tuat the great El 
Azhar University at Cairo, the famous 
centre of all of Islam’s scholastic theology, 
has applied for government teachers to 
teach secular subjects. The seed of re- 
form has indeed spread, for it was among 
the followers of this great school that the 
most bitter opposition to the innovations 
of infidel foreigners used to he found. 
Even now the government can only afford 
a school fund of about $500,000 annually, 
and spends this for the education of only 
about 11,000 future civil servants. 
side of this, 200,000 children attend che 
village schools, supported by local contri- 
butions and small grants made by the 
government to such of them as submit to 
government inspection, and teach a small 
amount of modern reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in addition to the old lessons 
in the Koran and sacred history. The re- 
sult of this work is seen in the require- 
ment that all applicants for positions in 
the government service shall have passed 
certain examinations in the schools. The 
work of securing the best of public ser- 
vants has thus been begun.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


DEWEY RECEPTION WILL BE A HANDSOME 
SOUVENIR WELL WORTH PRESERVING, 


The preparation of the New York state 
official programme of the Dewey reception 
is now in progress, and orders are re- 
ceived from all over the country and 
abroad for this great popular souvenir of 
this national event, which indicates the 
interest manifested by the general public 
in the great reception to be extended to 
Admiral Dewey on his arrival in New 
York September 28. 

George T. Parker has returned from 
Washington, where he had been in con- 
sultation with the navy and other officials. 
The indications now are that, from an 
artistic standpoint, the state programme 
will be equal, if not superior, to any sou- 
venir programme of like nature ever pub- 
lished. The official design adopted by the 
committee is an illuminated cover illus- 
trating the life of Admiral Dewey from 
his entrance to the Naval Academy to the 
battle of Manila Bay, which is lifelike and 
realistic. The vivid picture of the ‘““Man 
Behind the Guns” is but a fitting tribute 
to the gallant men who fought with 
Dewey on that memorable May morning. 
The portrait of Dewey in the centre, under 
the eagle and flags, represents the “‘fight- 
ing commodore” in his uniform as ad- 
miral of the navy of the United States. 
There are scenes from the battle of Manila 
bay, and much other interesting matter. 

Orders, enclosing the price, twenty-five 
eents, postal note, should be sent to 
George T. Parker, treasurer, 253 Broad- 
way, New York, and they will receive 
prompt attention. 


Liver Complaints cured by Bezcuam’s Picts. 


FOUR PRESIDENTS. 


Four New England college presidents 


‘are to be inaugurated within a fortnight of 


each other this fall. This is a greater 


number than have been inaugurated to- 
gether at one time, it is believed, in 
American college history, and the promi- 
nence of the colleges and universities 
whose new leaders are to be installed into 
office makes the events without precedent 
in this line. The four institutions of 
learning are Yale and Brown Universities 
and Amherst and Wellesley Colleges, the 
first three named colleges for men, Wel- 
lesley, of course, for women. The inaugu- 
ration of President Harris of Amherst will 
be the first, coming on October 11. This 
will be followed by the inauguration of 
Miss Hazard as president of Wellesley. 
The inauguration of Rev. Dr. Faunce as 
president of Brown will take place on Oc- 
tober 18, and that of President Arthur 
Hadley of Yale will be held the following 
day, October 19. 

One of the prime advantages of the 
nearness of the inaugurations is that the 
eminent educators from the West and 
South who wish to come to one of the in- 
augurations can attend several. The fact 
that all four are to hold their inaugura- 
tions together will also have the effect of 
inducing a much greater number of educa- 
tors to come from across the continent to 
attend them than was originally hoped or 
expected. It is believed that more college 
presidents and professors will meet at the 
inaugurations than have come together in 
years in America. All four have, it is 
understood, sent an invitation to Presi- 
dent McKinley. Yale was the first to 
honor the president with the degree of 
LL.D. He has as yet given no intimation 
whether he will be present at any or all of 
the college celebrations and inaugu ations, 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 
have taken over the publication of the 
six works hitherto issued for the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle: “A Survey of 
Greek Civilization,” by J. Pentland 
Mahaffy, D. D., with many illustrations; 
“A History of Greek Art,” by F. B. Tar- 
bell, with over 200 illustrations; ‘Roman 
and Mediaeval Art,” by William H. Good- 
year, with illustrations; ‘“‘The Renais- 
sance and Modern Art,” by William H. 
Goodyear, author of ‘‘A History of Art,” 
“The Grammar of the Lotus,” ete., with 
many illustrations; ‘From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,’ by Henry Augustin Beers; 
“The Growth of the American Nation,” 
by H. P. Judson, author of ‘Caesar's 
Army, a Study of the Military Art of the 
Romans,”’ ete. They also publish three 
books of interest to students of literature: 
“The Development of the English Novel,” 
by Wilbur L. Cross of Yale University; 
“Some Principles of Literary Criticism,” 
by C. T. Winchester; “An Introduction to 
the Poetical and Prose Works of John 
Milton,” by Hiram Corson, LL.D., profes- 
sor in Cornell University. 


A live doubt is better than a dead cer- 
tainty.—Life. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Thursday, October 5, is the date of the 
$5.00 excursion to New York via Hoosac tun- 
nel and Albany, returning via Fall River line, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
ALL IN ONE DAY. 


MONT, 

Telegram, — Can you furnish strong high-school teac 7 

begin eleventh ? — Supt. HIRAM TYREE, Sept. 5, 1899, 
_ Telegram. — Will you accept high-school assistant, Dillon, Montana, seventy-five 
a — ?—To gee wpide ALEXANDER, Cortland, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1899. 

ecegram, — Accept position at Dillon if for nix 2. ET 

ALEXANDER, Sept, 5, 189. rnine months or more, ~- ELIZABETH 
send immediately Alexander, normal graduate, partial 
, , 8ix years’ experience, now her well, and will guaran 38. — 
To HIRAM TYREE, Sept. 5, 1899. ‘ 

Telegram, — Send Elizabeth Aiexander at once. i ival, - 
ce. Wire time of arrival. HIRAM 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY......... sees CO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 196 Auditorium Bullding 


HICACO, Ill 
Established in 1884, Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks T _ 

ambitious for advancement rather than those without pot Tk a 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill 
The Albert the fall and 
3 not desirably located, write fully concern. 
Teachers ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and uate 
Agenc most successful, year. u all, 
AS Ye Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


B. BF. CLARK 
TEACHERS? 
AGENCY 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU., 


MERICAN : : ’ introduces to Colleges 

ollexes, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess: 8, oF 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address’ 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK &-CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pi, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Wes Toronto, 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


mtury Blag., Minneapoits. 
525 Stimson Block, Los ‘Aunaeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ave, New Yor 


| with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class peomseeme. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Yourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 
men and women, for present calls, 


enrolling, it willinvestigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at......... .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


W i n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


T h ; in every part of the country. ; 
Agemey. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | Kel logg S Bu reau 
| SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
Eaet 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., H. 5. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. o. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
ations have weight with school officials. — 


For Schools and Colleges, 
Teachers Wanted TEACHERS WANTED 


§ At the End of Your Journey you will find e 


it a great convenience to go right over to o Wanted, TEACH ERS 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL ) who are willing to devote a part of 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts. their spare time to soliciti 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. f P citing orders 
Central for shopping and the. tres or our educational publications to 

Baggage to and from pvt tree | 

taeeeeceeqn-eeceaeanas We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe | free of cost. 


id 1 of Education” will secure 


year's subscription free. 
JOURNAL oF Epucartion, 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Jj, W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th B8t., 
New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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By Jutia MacNarm Wricur 


200 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. 11. 


‘THE BEST BOOKS:: 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


4 
+ 
FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER'S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. 


/e/e/e/8 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this 
et has given it the largest sale on record of 


any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
vidual system. Anelocutionistemploysa method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 
a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with * Practical Elocution.” It is the 


fruit of actual classroom experience —a prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 


ject. It can be as successfully used by the 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 
elocutionist. 


- 300 pp., cloth, leather Lack, $1.25. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


| This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 
careful study and observation covering an ex 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 

No new and untried theories are given place, 
but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, 


Advanced Elocution 
By Mrs. J. W. SHoeMaker 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


By Joun H. Becurer 


Who is free from occasional “ slips of speech,” 
@ ana who would not like to be reminded of them 
, +: a quiet and friendly way? Here is a little vol- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 
fon Speech 


‘Handbook of Pronunciation 
By Joun H. Becurer 


| 
| 
| 


This volume contains over five thousand care- 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, ¥ 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the “a 
pious list of words of ordinary use, many <-@ 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 
scientific, and technical terms of difficult pro- 
nunciation are given, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and 
other writers has been crystallized, arranged 
and adapted to meet the wants of the student 
of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem, She shows how worlds are born, the re- 
Jations and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valu- 
able matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 
space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


By Jutta MacNair Wricut 


This charming little book is divided intotwelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month, The treatment of ruvt, stem, lear, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruitare pleasing and prac- 


Botany: 
| The Story of Plant Life 


tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


These three books give to young 


the great epics of Homer and Virgil, 
that makes them delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading. 


Profusely Illustrated 
Handsomely Bound 


Each, $1.25. 


readers all the prominent features of 
in simple prose form and in language 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools, 


923 Arch Street, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
AAA LEAS 


OTranslationgs 


O Literal —Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


3 Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols, specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies O 


Q binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


b0000 


OO 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 
Address 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Just Published. 
NEW VOLUMES IN 


The International Education Series. 


Vol. XLVI. — Montaigne’s The Education of Children. 


Selected, Translated, and Annotated by 

L. E. Recror, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
OTWITHSTANDING that it is more than three hundred years since Montaigne published 
the precepts which, s:lected from his writings, are here translated, it may without fear 
of contradiction be asserted that they have never been superseded or even improved upon |) 
more modern writers, and that no more valuable work on the subject can be placed in the 
hands of guardians, teachers, or parents. His Hssavs are familiar discourses with the reader, 
whom he takes completely into his confidence, about what he has seen and done and read 

and thought. 


Vol. XLVII.— The Secondary School System of Germany. 
By Frepericx E. Bouron, Ph.D., State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
si | HAVE attempted inthe following pages to describe one section of the system, viz., the 
secondary schools. Anattempt has been made to explain the essential features of the organ- 
ization, government, and modus operandi of the schools. An important feature of the book, 
and one which ought to prove helpful by comparison with the status in our own country, is the 
consideration of the qualifications, training, and examination of teachers.” — Extract from the 


Author's Preface. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES FOR LETTERS 


BY FRANCES BENNETT CALLAWAY 
Cloth, 160 Pages, 50 Cents 

|N this book are given the latest and most polished forms of business and social 

letters, with helpful advice as to writing the best letters. Of great value, also, 
are the suggestions given to help the student fil his mind with fresh, original ideas, 
and awaken such letter writing faculties as memory, sympathy, judgment, and inter- 
ested attention. It is the only text-book of letter-writing ever published which lays 
special stress on character as revealed in letters — on the motive back of the form 
— which teaches characteristic rather than mode letter-writing. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. contains a careful and thorough 
discussion of the art of letter-writing, besides much valuable information not to be 
found in any similar work. The impression studies, which form a distinctive 
feature of the book, are given in this part. Part II. contains a large number of 
carefully selected letters. The book is printed on a fine grade of antique paper, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth. 

A sample copy of the work will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school 
officer, for examination, on receipt of 35 cents. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers 


$ New York Rochester, N. Y. Chicago 


Work always Saves Time 
in Sight AND 
WITH THE Labor. 


Jackson 
Typewriter 


JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO., 
17 Federal Street, Boston. 


Art Catalogue 
on Application. 


For Schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type 


: * writing, English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic 
4, tionary, Arithmetic, Bookke ‘eping and Business Practice. 
¢ 00 Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Publishers. 


ONIU ER SITY jwstetorcuatonse The Psychology of Reasoning, 


Price-List, 
By ALFRED BINET. 


PUBLISHING} 


43-47 East J0th St., 


COMPANY New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


(he Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Ove my Snonee yuan read it and stand by it; why not you? 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send po stal for samples naéres 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Sclnnhia. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 


Wholesale Prices Than Ever Before 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Our New General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, 
containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed 
gratis on application to 


222220000000 
| 
— 
| 


